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Foreword 



This coUection of papers results from a conference convened by the 
Centre for Information on Language Teaching and Research on 20-22 
November 1973 on behalf of nine local educatbn authorities in the North West 

The aim wa^ to bring together thoi^ concerned with teaching English 
and teaching foreign languages, particularly to the 1 1 to 15 age range, to 
explore their poswxMe community of interest The social background (rf aU 
children and the special needs of immigrant pupils were also to be considered in 
relation to language in the curriculum. 

About too delegates attended, representing a very large and densely 
populated urt>an area and a wide range of educational responsibility and 
concern. The first eight papers i'l this collection are revised and edited versions 
of papers circulated ana presented at the conference, while the ninth draws 
attention to some outstanding probletm, arising from the plenary and group 
discussions. 

The goodwill and a<»istance of the participating authorities in planning 
and CHganising the conference are gratefully acknowledged, while special thanks 
are due to the Warden and staff of the Manchester Teachers^ Centre, where it 
was held. 



G. E. Penren 
Director, 
Centre for Information on 
Language Teaching and Research 



February 1974 
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G E Perren 



English and foreign languages 



Y '!?"J**' "'R"*^ '^'"^ .sfhools the teaching of English (as a mother 
tongue) and the teaching of a foreiKn lanfjuage are task» so completely difTerent 
that there ts no strong reason why they should be correlated at all. Possibly this 
view was more tenable in the past than it is today, but in any case there can 
often be Uttte snnilarity in immediate classroom aims. English, after aU, is al- 
ready known by children when they conw to school, and traditionally the fmt 
task w to teach children to read and wTite the language they already speak. This 
IS an activity very different from the first stages of teaching n foreign language 
and in any case l)egins much earlier. Even if a foreign language is taught from 
eight in the primary clas.ses, it cannot be done by replicating processes by which 
the another tongue was origipalb- acquired. In hnef, while English teaching 
throughout the primary and secondary range seeks to extend, improve and 
develop skills which largely exist, foreign language teaching has to begin by 
initiating elementarv- control of a phonological and grammatical system pre- 
yiously unknown to the learner. Thus in one sense English is already known: 
foreign languages have to be taught. 

Apart from differences lietween iumiediate classroom objectives, the 
curricular amis are ciuite ditfereni. As alway-s, these have developed, changed 
and redefined themselves over the years; English leachere and forekn language 
teachers alike inhent, and then expand or reject the experience and auiwof 
earlier generations of teachers; however much they change their aim* 
individually, a kind of collective professional conscience persists. Thus English 
IS regarded not only as central to the curriculum and necessary for piogi^ ii\ 
aU subjects, but as a principal means for the socialisation of children. Tor the 
development of pereonality, for the preservation of society and for the trans- 
imssion or clanhcatmn of its social and cultural values. From the earliest years 
m school the aesthetic as well as the practical responsibiliUes of Enrfish are 
genemlly recM:nised. Foreign languages seldom claim such wide respo^biUties 
- indeed hitherto most chiWren have had to do without them — only the more 
able had a chance to kam them. As far as less able children are concerned no- 
one has ever suggested that they should Iw taught less English - the reverse is 
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true, it ift often anio^fd that tliey shottld have more; but whether they can profit- 
iiWy he tauj^t a fonM^ti tanm[ita|i(i* at all is %ul\ a suhject for debate. 

But despite ^uch practical difFerenceH in their taskg and despite their 
difference in currlcu!ar or educational status, Enghsh and foreign ianguagie$» 
must l>e involved one with another, not only at the theoretical level (becatm 
t>oth are languages) but also at the practical and individual level (i)ecause both 
are languages). Inevitably an English-speaking child learm French by reference 
to his knowledge of English, although he doesn't learn it in the same way. The 
differences I between nmther^tongue acquisition and foreign language learning 
cantK^t 1k> elaborated here, but it k clear that acquiring the nioth^ tongue is 
a unique experience which cannot ever Ik* repeated in another language. How- 
ever, the English-speaking child must conceptualise the nature and structure of 
French initially within a franteuork of his prior knowledge of English* In 
linguistic teniuc, his performance in French must rest on his assumed com- 
petence in English. Often link is much more explicit : the pupil translates 
fand so does his teacher) Ijccause this is how he Ijest understamte tne meanings 
of the new noises and shapes presentt*d. And it has not required advanced 
techni(|ues of contrastive anal>"sis to show teachers that certain points of 
stmilanty or difference fiefveen LI and L2 necessitate special emphasis in 
teaching, uhlumgh linguistic insight has helped to make it much easier^ and in 
paaicular has improved textl>ook and course construction. But the most doc- 
tiitiaire direct-nunhodist never convinced Im pupils, even if he ever convinced 
hitnself, that they knew no English when he taught them French. And the view 
that the mother tongue is prbnarily a source of linguistic interfirence with the 
learning of a foreign language seems essentially a negative one. The mother 
tongue is there. like it or not, and there would be no foreign language teaching 
without it. 

Today, we ate much conccTtied al)out integrating the curriculum for 
social, psycliological and indeed administrative reasons, sometimes derived less 
from a desire to teach individual subjects as well as possible than fwm belief in 
a phikKophy of education which should provide equal and varied oppcutunities 
for all. A hundred years ago, schools could f>e divided into 'first grade', 'second 
grade* and 'third grade*, and in each there was a different justification for 
languages — at that time for the classics*. More recently it was still possible to 
define a fairly clear difference {>etueen the ahns of foreign language teaching 
for modern, technical and grammar schooIs^ In comprehensive schools, while 
we accept that achievenjents must vary according to pupils* ability and oppor- 
tuniues may vary according to their needs, the underlying educational principle 
presupposes a greater unity of the curriculum than l^efore. The introduction of 
French m the non-sclective primary school has in fact begged the question of 
whether foreign language teaching in secondary schools should lie restricted to 
selected pupils. At the other end of the scale, the growth in non-'A'-Ievel sixth 

\ Sec : Schools Inouiry Commission, 1868 

• Sse Uni^uage. Ministty of Education pamphlet 26, 19S4. pp. 20*22 
Modem languages. Ministry of Education pamphlet 29, 1956. pp. 45-56 
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foims suggests a frenh social (if not necessarily academic) reason for integration, 
Some%vhere in the middle^ lietween ttie ages of atout U and 15^ muddle 
remains^ This is indeed the very stage of education at which most children (and 
their parent^ expect something useful to take home, and somethinjg which will 
eventually decide their future education^ occupation and place in a highly 
mobile society. The picture may he made much more complicated by the 
presence in schoob of numt>crs of pupils whc^e mother tongue is not Bnglishi, 
or is a dialect of English which presents special problems. How dk> thc^ oiild* 
ren fit into a national phik^pny of English teaching^ foreign language 
leaching or of an integrated curricuhun? 

It seems therefore appropriate to consider how far it may be beneficial 
to attempt to co-ordinate the teaching of English with whatever teaching and 
learning of foreign languages there may be, especially in the middle years> not 
only in the interests of tin* subjects concerned, but for the benefit of the general 
curriculum and the majority of the pupils. Hie purpc^e of this paper is to 
glance at the develc^ment of aims in both English and foreign language teach- 
ing — which niay help to explain where we stand today — and then to con- 
sider the unplications for the future. In so doing we should r* overlook that 
there may be an element of teaching English as a foreign lanf (or as a new 
dialect) which has to l>e taken into account. 

A recent book* lias admirably described and commented on the history 
of English teaching, using as sources not only the views of influential authors 
and various reports, Sut al^ the texts and courses usad in ^hcH^ There is im- 
derstandably a considerable time lag l>efore the ^advanced* views of educadon* 
ists or teaclier trainers becoiue ref1ec!i*d in the textbooks and courses used by 
tlie majority of pupils, while periodic rejjorts by coznrnissions^ brords^ ministries 
or depanments of state often take a cautious look both ways, being very careful 
to give due praise to the *l)esf traditional practice while commending new 
approaches which seem valuable. This means of coui^e that at any given time 
there is no consensus of views about the ainis of English teaching, rather a 
variety of opinions, stratified according to the age, training, and experience of 
the individual teachers and the conventions or traditions of die schools in whidi 
they teach. Unfortunately, we have as yet no comparable survey of the devel* 
opment of foreign language teaching over the same period. However, a com- 
pariscm of the reports, apologia, excuses and justifications for the teaching of 
English on the one hand and for the teaching of modem languages on the other 



ordinating their teaching. While it b true that from tune to time there are 
references to common ground occupied by the 'humanities* in opposition to the 
^^ences*, and there is a shared allegiance to literary values, that is about as far 
as it goes, apart of course from periodic skinnishes about who teaches gramrmr. 

We must recall that both English and foreign languages in schools had 
a comtnon ancestor in the classics. With the development cl widespread sec- 

» D. Shayer : The teaching of English in schools 1900*1970. Routledge, 1972 
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ondary education, Iwith had to fight for independence from their august 
parentage; Ixrth had to justify tlair place in schools in their own ways, llie 
purwwe of Ei^hsh, which had to lie taught to all pupils, inevitably became very 
much wider than that of foreign languages, which were only taught to some. 
But the classical fallacy' persisted in English teaching for many yeast, influenc 
tng It through a transfer of method and of didactic purpose. This is particularly 
noticeable in attitudes to literature, grammar and rhetoric*, and in tfeview that 
Englisn had to some extent to provide some of tlie logical and facultative tiain- 
mg foniierly assoda with the classics. Probably it was not before the Newbolt 
Report of 1921 that English was authoritatively justified as central to the cur. 
nculum m Its own nght and finally f>roke its links with the classical traditbn. 
„fL ! ^r^^" Comnussion was even then not yet able to recommend a 
twtional policy for English teaching in all secondary schools, simply because at 
mat time no nanonal s>-.stem of secondary education existed*. However, 

. . we state what appeare to m as an incontrovertible primary fact, that 
for English children no fonn of knowledge can take precedence of a 
knowledge of English, no forms of literature can take precedence of 
fcnghsh literature, and the two are so inextricably connected ai to form 
the only basis possiMe for a national educatlcm'/ 

Clearly no such claims could ever be made on behalf of foreimi 
Iwiguages. In the 1900s they certainly had to break away from the methodoltwy 
of the classics, and the influence of the earlier direct-methodists helped h^. 
.1.^7 wt."^"*^^ 5^^"" minority who were enabtedto learn 

them) the special hboral values of Modem Studies. They claimed a clear 
vocational as well as an educational purpose. Nevertheless some classical 
"l^^.l^'^S^'ijoJoreign language teaching than they did 
to Enghsh, and even m 1956 it could be stated : 

•Whatever the claims of modem languages to an important place in the 
cumcuhim, it must tje said at the outset that they cannot i>e justified 
unless the course contains intellectual discipline',' 



and 



. . . the study of modern languages in common with the study of Enelish 
and the ancient classical languages has not only a logical and intellertual 
v^ue : it can also if it is conceived as broadly and liberally as the 
traditional study of Utin and Greek — provide the artistic and aesthetic 
trammg which marks a truly educated and cultured persmi*.* 

There certainly seems to be a point of principle in common here, if only at one 
particular level (although many English teachere might not have been too ea^er 



Sbayer, op. cit. pp. 6-9 

Tke teaefung ofBngUih in England, 1921 

Language, op. cit. p. 65 

The teaching of English in England, op. cit. p. 14 
Modern languages, op. cit. p. 1 
Ibid. p. vi r f 
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to attept the offer of stirh a ^raud aHiance). However^ in 1934 it had been 



^Literatture [is] the hi^esl and must indestructtbie form of language^ 
and therefore the most reliable guide to mastering the use of worw . . » . 
A great deal of time has been wasted in the schocrfs and in public dis- 
cu^on, in trying to change the aims of English teaching. AU that is 
needed is a refinement and imprmrement of methods, a more judicious 
distribution of anphasb and a conviction mside a.td outside the schools, 
that the teaching of English matter»V^ 

Nevertheless^ it is noticeable that among English teachers the unques- 
tioned status of the term literature began to fade by the I9&k. A handbo(»L of 
19^** refers rather to *the appreciation and comprehension erf pn^* to 'teach* 
ing poetry* and to *dratna' for grammar schoob» a!tho^»^, be it noted, sec- 
ondary modem pupils 'must be given access to those re^ns of our literature 
that fall within their scone, so ihkt they shall not be denied a delight that is in 
some measure open to ai! literate adults*.^ And by 1973"* the terms '^tensive 
reading' and 'intensive reading* are u^ to cover materials and methods which 
no doubt would have been covered by 'the teaching of literature* a decade or 
soearlier^ 

Foreign language teachers, perhaf^ because their tasks were restricted 
to selected pupilK, s^med less embarrassed to confess literary aims. There was 
indeed argument about what kind of literature idiould be read, and a lively 
movement to displace older authors by newer ones. But m the 1930s and 196Qs 
a new emphasis on the spoken language — reinforced by the technical aid of 
tape-recorders and lan^age laboratories and by the psychological prop of 
behaviourist interpretations of language learning processes — was the main 
influence at work. Literature remained^ however^ as a prime examination 
d>jective — supported by the requirements of university ratrance. 

The extension of foreign language teaching to secondary modem schools 
raised problems both of its educational purpose and of its surrender value for 
the 15«ye£»r-ctd leaver. In 1936, it was sta^ that 'There is little hope of attain* 
ing good results unless it [the fordgn tangu^ course] extends over a i>eriod of 
four years. . with at least one period a day. In l%9f a Schoc^ Council survey 
of teachers* opinions drawn from gramma^ modem and comprehensiw schools, 
said : 

'For the most able pupils a modem language is the key to a foreign 
literamre and to the other hi^r intellectual activid^ (rf another 
people, hut it is genemlly agreed that for all but the most able pu|Mls, 

t.mi^uag0, op. cit. p. 162 

lAAM : The teaching of Enf:lisk. 3rd edn. Cambridge Univereity Press, 1966 
^'Ibid.p. 169 

AMA : The teackinii of Enf*fhk in secondary schools. 4th edn. Cambridge University 
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at>d ptfljatis rven for them, a purely literary appmach is In- 

Not much k said, however, alicm alternative aitns for the less able beyond : 
•Many teachers haw l»eet> surprised, and not only in language teaching, 
t)y what many pupils with httle acadentic ability can achie^-e when 
teaching metlKxls and subject matter are deliberately related to their 
aptitudes and interests*." 

What the methods and subject matter should be, remained vague. 

As pointed out earlier, proposals for working relations, not to mention 
correlation Iwtueen the teaching of English and the teaching of foreicn 
languaf^s have been extremely rare. Any such proposals seem to have come 
more often from foreign language teachers than from English teachers. The 
teachmjc of Rrammar is a case in point. Long ago teachers of English injected 
^Iml i ^u"^^''^ RTammar should Ikt taught to underpin La5n, and mot* 
S? 7 t. ^«^®*>PP«««*.*«"ac^'nff it to assist foreign lat»guages. When in 
1957 such a tentative suggestion was made by foreign language U^achers : 

•Some cfMiperation between teachers of difTerent languages and of 
hnghsh w useful in order to standardise as far as possible the gram- 
matical tenmnology affecting more than one language*." 
Englisli teachers were adamant : 

*All of us rejected stoutly the view that it was the duty of the teacher 
department**" ^ R«"ammar for the l>enefit of the foreign language 

» particular controversy may well turn on what is meant by 'gram- 

mar . One of the results of today's applied linguistics could well lie a desire for 
more co-operation liere than in the past. If English teachers are unlUtely to re- 
turn to normative grammar of the parsing and clause-analysis type, thev do 
seem to l,e paying increasing attention to the value of describing m linsuistic 
tenns the strucmres characteristic of spoken English language as well W ite 
^^if ^^'•^"fofn^t'onal-generative theory implies an inter-lingual cur- 
rency, if not yet completely free trade, across language boundaries. A Council 

angiiage teaching noted that teachers of the mother tongue and of foreimi 
languages should explore possibilities of coordinating theh^work in teS^ 



*; Wo^wSg1^;St.?l;1?^^^^^^^^ '^^-^"^ « -condor, ukool. 

*• Ibid. p. 5 

" p^7 ' ^^"'^'"^ languages. 4th edn. University of London Press. 1967. 

AMA. op. ctt. p. 2 

Bnissets. IB-Ztf November 1970. See CouncU of Eumpe document CCC/EOT (7!) 14 
12 



Mote explictlty anolhcM* Council of Europe Symposium of 1972% noting 
lhat achievement in a si€Hx>nd laii^age correlates well with ability to discow 
grammatical patterns, thought that a linguiistic model* developed through 
mother«tongue teaching would be of use in foreign language teachmg. To some 
this may seem merely another w^y of saying that if only the *right* English 
gr^nmar were taught it would help French, German etc. but there may be 
more to it than that. A cosmnon •modeP might be useful to both languages. The 
same meeting emphasised that the mother tongue should be seen not only as a 
source «rf •interference* but also as a source of help in learning a foreign 
language. 

Anart from grammar, there have been other areas where a potentially 
useful relationship has been mentioned* Tentatively, the Newsom report c« 
IS^ considered whether foreign languages in the secondary modem school 
tuight not be a compensatory subject for th<^ weak in English" — perhap 
more on psychological than linguistic grounds. Rather expansively, die IAAM 
recorded in 1967 : 

*It is one of the ailments of those who favour the teaching of French 
as the Brst foreign language that tlie search for clarity of expression in 
that language is reflected in the student's use of his own national idiom. 
Certain it is that the objective approach to the whole problem of self- 
expression can !>e transferred*." 

More comprehensively, the Schoc^s Council Woricing Paper of 1969 said : 

*The aims of teaching a modern language. . . are to enhance the pupils' 
consciousness of ianguajo^e and to extend their range of expression, not 
only in the foreign language but also in the mother tongue; evidence 
suggests, for example, that rime which may be taken from English 
lessons to leam a f<H^ign language does not necessarily resuh in pupils' 
work in English being impaired*. 

(The response of English teachers to this erne does not seem to be recorded.) 

Such scraps do not really add up to very much, certainly not to an 
alliance. In British educational parlance the word ^language' is now used a 
great deal, but abnost always signifies only mother-tongue English, and very 
seldom seems to embrace those other languages a child knows or is learning. 
Certainly when language* is used in a general sense it seldom inclucies say 
French or German in relation to English-speaking childrra, althou^ it may 
extend to English (as a foreign language) in the case of immigrants : e.g. \..it 
was realised that language deprivation was a factor which senously affected the 

^ Symposium on the connection betuteen the ieackine and learning of the mother tongua 
and the f^<!ls!llS.£l^^J!i:r^!^^^^^ languages. HthitM, Dec. 1972. Council of EustM 
Document CCC/ESR{73)26 

Ministry of BduCAtion: Half our future. 1963. p. 16t The same argmseat has been 

used to justify primary school French. 
" IAAM : The teaching of modern languages, op. ett. p. 4 
^ Sehocrfs Council* op. ett p. 4 
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educational advaiKfinftU of in«niji(rant and indigenous chitdren alike*.** Such 
us^ may cmer souie confusion of tliouRht, if it is assumed that unmiRrant 
chudrei. can be 'deprived* in a foreign language in a sense comparable to 
mdjgenous children being 'deprived* in their mother tongue. There is, of course, 
no evidence of iuuniRrant children suflFering deprivaticm in their mother 
ton^ies (Urdu, Punjabi etc.) simply t)ecause these languages are not used in 
Bnt»h schools. To make consistent sense, the concept of language deprivation 
either be applied to the motlier tongue only, or include all the languages 
a child may know. As far as the needs of inunigrants are concerned, statements 
dunng the past few years have oscillated Iietwten linguistic over-simplification 
and sociological complication : on the one hand the Iwlief that a good dose of 
English as a foreign language well taught is enough and will et{uip them to take 
their place alongside those who have it us a mother tongue; on the other hand 
a realisation that the implantation of a substitute mother tongue is a far wider 
task than schools in Britain are equipped for at present, and may indeed be 
nnpOKible. West Indian children have been recognised as a special case, but the 
exoenence of constructing Concept 7-9 shows that materials and methods stiit- 
al>Ie for VVfst Indian children are also appropriate to many 'indigenous* British 
children. Such terms as 'language deprivation* or 'linguistic disadvantage* are 
more often iist-d al>out social than purely linguistic problems. False conclusions 
—leading to an inappropriate quasi-foretgn language approach for dialect 
speakers of hngltsh — can only too easily arise from classifying as laneuase 
deftaenaes what are really language differences. Bemstdn*8 codes refer 
properly to language use rather than language forms, 'with no clear indication 
that speakers limited to a restricted code suffer any cognitive defect'." A 
smnlar view may well apply to West Indian English. 

Although made in a different context, R^*s remark, 'The teacher of 
English was once in the same Ijoat as the teacher of a foreign language; he too, 
like many a^ colonial schoolmaster, was imposing an alien culture on innocent 
children... cames a warning for all. In discussions alxmt immigrants' 
language problems their own mother tongue is usually neglected. How they 
should be taught English and wketker they should be taught French are live 
enough issuw. But what of their own Urdu, Punjabi, Hindi, Gujerati, Bengali, 
Greek, Turkish and so on ? Where should these fit into the picture of language 
jn education? VVhat use should l>e made of these mother tongues? At present 
they are linguistically neglected and educationally ignored. Arguments that a 
foreign language provides greater resources conceptually to those who know it 
seem to be overlooked when we are dealing with such genuine bilinguals as 
immigrants. 

Sufficient has l>een said to indicate some causes of confusion about the 

" Memnrandum quoud in Education : vol. I : Report. Select C^nmmittee on Race Re- 
^ latK»ns and InjmiRrattf.n. HMSO. 1973. p. 8 

" Baratif!. joan C, in The language education of minority children fed. B. SonUkv). New- 

^ biirv l!f«tse. Rowley. Mass.. 1972. pp. 140-142 
Ilipkin, .?., E. Hawkhis and H. R^e : 'The position of modern languages in the seeondarv 
scJMH»l curriculum . Audio^l ttual LanRuuge Journal, vol. 11, no. 1, 1973. pp. 69-70 ' 
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tnterrelationifihip of lanj^ua^cHi amf thfir teachinf^ in tfie curriculum. Presumably 
all would be ^unpler in f^clioois whore no foreign languages were taught and 
where oU children come with an acct ptable fonn of English as their mother 
tongue. If rare today, such schools will l>e unknown in future. Complexities are 
greater in urban areas whtcli have mixed and mcdbile populations (and 
teachers). Social conditions outside the schools* control intervene ; langua^ use 
outside the school is as importani as inside; the mass media are insistent^ 
pervasive and influential — for good or ill. 

If correlation, co*ordtnation and cooperation are desirable across the 
whoie field of language teaching — inchiding mother tongues, the English of 
education and foreign languages — then teachers need more help than they 
receive. Clearly much could be done in pre-service training, Lingufsttcs (in 
various gui^) is becoming more common in colleges of education^ although 
perhaps not in university departments of education^ often linked to English. At 
the training level it could perhaps f>econ)e more of an interdisciplinary bridge 
between languagrs than it is. At present the teacher who has to teach English 
and a foreign language to the same class makes his own links — as do his 
pupils. Specialist teachers of English and of fcM^ign languages could benefit by 
being more fully infonnc^d iti^ut the content and methodology of their col- 
leagues* work. Tlie dangers of expecting pupih to do scmiething In'tter in a 
foreign language than tliry can in English seem obvious — but are not always 
avoided. HTiink of a child then from a tinguistirally disadvantaged home com- 
ing into the primary^ school with his inadequate mastery of tenses in 
Englisli. . .'^ — hat in sn thinking we should be very clear what we understand 
by linguistically disadvantaged* and by 'inadequate mastery*. Do we not some- 
times apply a double standard according to language? It is odd if this standard 
should ever f>e *higher* for the foreign language than for the mother tongue. 
How do teachers of English view foreign languages for the majority? Are 
ctahns that foreign latiguages help English justified, or do English teachers fed 
with Taylor that *. . . unnatural skills invade the primary day. A recent example 
is the attempt to teach French from the age of eight upward. Here the teacher 
has an ally in the willingness — the gullibility if you like — of the young**? 
Will the>' remain so gullible in the secondary school? 

.\nd finally what of the *other* subjects? They are all users of Englisli 
(and teachers of it as well). Imt how do they participate in the total effect of all 
language teaching? It has f)een said that *Modem language teaching. . . is the 
only subject towards which the rest of the curriculum is not neutral, but 
positively inimicar.'* If so, whose fault is this? Periiaps the development of 
European studies (with a foreign language component)^ involving history, 
geography and science, could lead to a more helpful concern about the 
value of foreign languages by the rest of the curriculum. On the 

Hawkins. E. W.» in 'The posttioti u{ tnndern iant^uagCK in the secondary school cur* 
rieu!um\ op. ett. p. 76 

^ Taylor, L. C. : Resources for tcarnift!\ 2nd edn. Petit^uiti Education. Hannottdmorth* 
1972. p. 15 

Hawkins, W.. op. cit. p. 73 
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odtet hand one n»»Mt l,eu-are of inventing r impUfied notion of European 
gudi^ merely to serve- u.s a suUitute fcr the real vahie of learning a forSi 
bnguage. Perhaps as Sweet said -llie superficial study of modem langua^ 
^mT^ tends to deteriorate the mind, just as any otiier superficial ^tu^ 
wIS; I • "» oI>jectJves may combat superficiality far {)etter than 

wider aims which sound impressive but cannot Ik? aciiieved in any practical 



*• Sweet, II.: The practtral study of tattRua^es. Dent, 1899. p. 278 
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A social view of language in school 



It wou!d be easy to begin in an innocuous even bland kind of way. For 
in the last two or three years we have bad a succession of books and papers, 
some more readily accessible than others, which have elaborated in dUTerent 
ways that languaj^e^ in spite of Chomsky, is a social act intimately interacting 
with the culture in which it is located or, as we have come to say, that we must 
consider langu^e in its social context I am thinking particularly of the collec- 
tions by Gumperz and Hymes (1972), Fishman (1971), GiglioH (1972), Pride 
and Holmes (1972), and, more specifically related to education, Cazden, John 
and Hymes (1972), and various publications of the Open University. 

From Chomsky we learned the cheerful view of language development 
which has now become very familiar, namely that virtually any child 
irrespective of its culture, its mother tongue, its class is *bom with the ability to 
master any language with almost miraculous ease and speed. • / and is fnot 
merely moulded by conditioning and reinforcement but actively proceeds with 
the unconscious theoretical interpretation of the speech which comes his way*. 

This powerful c^thnistic view was enormously helpful because it gave 
us an interpretation of language acquisition which was an antidote to the effects 
of other views which asserted that certain kinds of children were specially 
deprived in learning the basic grammar of their mother tongue. The more 
extreme of these views (and they are still vociferous) expressed the notbn that 
young children from 'the lowest classes' could do little more than make ammal 
nol^ One should add that Chomsky*s elaboration of his ideas also pointed to 
the probability that we learn our mother tongue almost entirely by listening to 
it and using it and not by direct instruction or intervention). 

The sociolinguists brought a new point of view into the discussion, not 
so much new, perhaps, as newly systematised, re-asserted, researched and 
developed thecMretically. However enlightening Chomsky's diesis might be, it is, 
the argument runs, based on too limited a view of language for it omits from 
consideration an essential quality of language and what it means to learn ime's 
tnother tongue. 
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^Recall that oue is concerned to explain how a child coines rapidly to be 
able to produce and understand (tn principle) any and alt of the gram-* 
maticat sentences of a language. Considw now a child with just that 
^ility. A child who might produce any sentence whatever — such a 
chad would be likely to be institutionalized : even more ^ if not only 
^ntences, hut also speech or silence was random^ unpredictable. . . . 

We have tlieti to account for the fact that a normal child acquires know« 
ledge of sentences, not only as grammatical^ but also as appropriate. He 
or she acquires competence as to when to speak, when not, and as to 
what to talk about with whom^ when, where, in what manner. In sh(»t» 
a child becomes able to accomplish a rejpertoire of speech acts, to take 
part in speech events, and to evaluate their accompUshment by otht»^ 
Phis cojnpetonce, moreover, is integral with attitudes, values, and 
motivations concerning language, its features and uses, and int^ral with 
competence for, and attitudes toward, the interrelation of language with 
the other code of coimnunicative conduct * (Hymes, 1971.) 

In other words we now have a view not simply of competence (i.e. an 
internalised grammar) but of communicative competence which attempts to 
restwe socio-cultura! significance to learning the mother tongue. Indeed, it is a 
more comprehensive view of the essential nature of speech* Once again this 
seems a very positive advance for us. We are offered a thewy which concerns 
itself with the very stuff of language actuality, of real people speaking to one 
another, rather than one which concerns itself with the 'ideal speaker^listerier^ 
and sentences concocted by grammarians. It is a view of language which 
attempts to incorporate all dhnensions of variety — social and geographical 
dialects^ degrees of formality, written and spoken fwins, expressive and refer- 
ential elements etc. Above all it accommodates interaction, the patterning of 
dialogue. 

In education the benefits of this broader view would seem to be obvious. 
It discourages a stmplisdc and monolithic view of language as good^ correct, 
standard etc. and asks us to look at any particular use of language as being the 
outcome of a set of always changing forces and evolved from a complete set of 
speaking rules based on setting, participants, ends or goals, form and content 
of message, key (manner), channel, code, norms, genres. In these terms the g<ml 
of language learning in school emerges not as simply 'getting better at English* 
but rather as increasing the repertoire of appropriate and acceptable ways erf 
speaking and writing. In fact, it would be no exaggeradon to say that 'appro* 
priate* has been sewn onto the l>anner of the avant-garde in defiance of tilie old 
word 'correct*. 

Producdve as these ideas are I want to suggest that from an educational 
pomt of view they are seriously deficiwit. At this point, I hope, some erf the 
blandness will disappear, as indeed it should. For it is the social amect 
language which touches us most c^uickly and directly. After all we out^ves are 
part of the social network* We are located in the system. If a theory tells us we 
are the speakers of elaborated code, it might give us a warm glow; if a research 
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finding points to m m the ^rtmp nu^t afflicted by iingutstic anxiety^ our hacklen 
ttst. 

To return to cotninunicative competence. What are the lunitationa of 
the theory as it has recently been devetopeo? 

1. In its apparently innocuous descriptivenei^ it would appear to be 
value^free. There sits the repertoire ready to be taken over item by 
item* But what value do we place on the separate items in the reper- 
toire? What prionties do we accord them? This takes us back ftnnly 
to where we were in the old disputes. Do we give priority to the 
writing of business letters or of stories? Do we foster the competence 
required for formal debating speech^ or informal small group dis- 
cussion? Matters of this kind cannot be resoh'ed by a set of socio* 
linguistic rules — and how we resolve them will depend on who we 
are» what we licHeve and what we cherish. 

2. The idea of communicative competence is as yet abnost entirely 

Erc^ammatic. It does not describe the complete repertoire or even 
asic repertoire required by a speaker of Englbh. When items in the 
repertoire are carefully described, they demonstrate the theory as an 
instrtmient but to the educator they are relatively trivial and fre- 
quently esoteric e.g. how to ask for a drink in Subanum, or the open- 
ing gamf>its of a telephone conversation. This is not to deny that 
some studies have to have much wider significance even when their 
focus seems narrow^ e.g. Brown and Oilman's The pronouns of power 
and solidarity (1960). 

3. The tenns appropriate and acceptabUi can all too easily he used asi 
new disguises for the old 'correct* label. Hymes at^ies that there are 
*rules for speaking^ as well as ^rules of grammar^ e.g. rules for open- 
ing a conversation and breaking off a cmversation. But these are 
different in different social groups and In many schools there is at 
least the likelihood that two different systems will confront each 
other hostilely. The pupils* domestically and communally acquired 
rules for spring may fie frou^ned on or declared null and void. 
Once again we are confronted with values. Is the language of 
advertising ^propriate? Or indeed all the language oi unscrupulous 
tnantpulatton? I am only arguing that communicative competence 
can easily turn into a brutal linguistic pragmatism — whatever in 
language ts *successf ul' is good. 

4. What about the aesthetics of language? Here we have an inheritance 
i^ich cannot be ignored. Men have l^n concerned for centuri^ to 
analyse what constitutes powerful language^ eloqurat,^ moving, witty^ 
comic language. Unfo^rtunatdy this legacy is strong fcwr the written 
language (more particularly written literary language) and very weak 
for the spoken. Vet we all have oyr sense of the fluent speaker^ the 
boring speaker, the man whose speech is full of vitality and the man 
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yvhc^e sp<HTh k drab and lifeless. Yet both the eloquent and the 
insipid may be confonning fully to *the rules of speaking*. 

5. The theory leaver unresolved controversial educational issues, the 
most contentious of which arises from sociolinguistic theory, namely 
that there are certain kinds of cotnntunicative a)mpetence, associate 
with a social class^ which cannot or do not carry certain kinds of 
memge, the very kinds which are pri^ in education. 

In spite of the limitations I have outlined, it is worth stressing that some 
of the basic ideas connected with communicative competence can be built on 
and developed. They point towards a consideration of different kinds of com- 
municative ccnnpetence within the national community, expressing different 
social Illations. Distinct social groups may draw on a national system but will 
also have rules of speaking of their own. 

That is not, however^ as everyone sees it For the ideas in their present 
form can tolerate two quite opposed interpretations in the educational context 
— one which holds that manv children (and their parents) have little or no 
communicative competence and it is the task of the school to provide it, and the 
other which hoWs that inevitably as part of their socialisation all nonnal child- 
ren do have a highly developed system which like everyone dbe's can be 
extended. 

AH that seemH very the<H^ticaI and speculative but it has at least taken 
nie towards the sociolinguistic prol)lem which people really have in mind vrfien, 
in the educational setting, they talk of such things as the social roots of 
language. What they have in mind is working^lass pupils m schools or certain 
woritin^-class pupils usually euphemised as disadvantaged, deprived or inner- 
city children. For there is a profound belief that it is atK>ve all the language of 
these children which is a huge barrier to their learning in school No less a 
person than Philip Vernon is now telling us that the tnother tongue of stich 
dtildren *i8 an ineffective medium for advanced education, communication and 
thinking* and dozens of other instances could be cited. Significantly no similar 
concern is shown in educational circles for Labov^s finding that the lower 
middle cla^ scored highest on his Linguistic Insecurity Index (Labov, 1966). I 
see no signs that funded projects are going to proliferate around this pit^lem. 

So we can turn now to the overriding anxiety of teachers, administrators, 
government ministers and even shadoiv ministers. This anxiety has a long 
history thouf^ it is only comparatively recently that one could make an 
academic living out of it. 

Z'y^^" Newbolt Committee made its report on the teaching <rf 
English half a century ago, it was generally regarded as a great achievement of 
liberal thmkmg. But lode at this : 

*The great difficulty of teachers in Elementary Schools in many districts 
i« that they have to fight against the powerful influences of evil habits of 
speech contracted in home and street. The teachers* struggle is thus not 
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with j^rnwance l>ut {>prverted power. That makes their work the haider 
but it must also niako their zea! the fiercer. . . [thb kind of speech] may 
be a negative quantity requiring grrat pains on the teachers* part to can- 
cel out before any positive prc^ss can f»c made.' 

and 

Teachers of English sonietiuies contpbin that when the children come 
to school they can scarcely speak a word at all. 'ITiey should rnrard this 
as an ad%'antage.' (H.M.S.O., 1921.) v> 

That will strike many as an mmnoded viewpoint, periiaps held by a few 
backwoodsmen. It is not. We miglit note in passing that, unlike many contem- 
porary statements, it does at least acknowledge the 'pouer*, alteit 'evil*, «rf 
vernacular speech. However, in 1963, the Newstnn Report put the issue like 
this : 

'Because the fonns of speech which are all they require for daily use in 
their homes and the neighbourhood in which they live are restricted, 
some boys and girls may never acquire the basic means of learning.* 

•TlMjre is a gulf f>etween those who have and the many who have not 
sufficient conunand of words to lie able to listen and discuss rationally, 
to express iifeas and feelings clearly; and even to have any ideas at alL 
We smiply do not know how many people are frustrated in their lives 
by inabihty lo express themselves adequately; or how many never 
7« f)ecause they lack words to think and reason.* 

(H.M.S.O., 1963.) 

These extraordinarily offensive remarks ('and even to have any ideas t 
all !) go inuch further than the Newholt Committee which at least recognised, 
whUe at the same tune it feared, the power of working<Iass language. They 
suggest a deep-seated inadequacy imjjlantpd by inadequate lives. Moreover, we 
know that an official document of this kind does not emerge from the views of 
one or two individuals but from a serious literature and a serious consensus. 
I here is mdeed a consensus and only a few dissident voices are to be heard. It 
cannot be too often stressed that in viewing the language of the working clai 
most investigators are peering through the lens of their own language and cul- 
ture. Anthropologists have known the hazards of this approach for a long time. 
We should have been warned. Thus working^lass life and culture is se«i as a 
distortion of their norms, deviation from their standards, deformatksn of what 
IS right and good. Thus, too, the talk is always of deficit not difTerence. 

More than this the whole literature of deprivation, including linguistic 
depnvation, springs not from sympathetic participation in the life belnff 
d^ribed, nor from informed awareness and insight, but from special researches 
which set out to find out what has gone wrong not what has gone right. The 
academic literature is of course esoteric and couched in suitably abstract terms 
but when it b translated into ever>day educational literature, it becomes fairly 
crude and blunt. It must \ie very comforting to some people to discover that the 
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Kocial ami cconotiifc infericvity of iniltions h not due to anything inherently 
wrong with our miety but to the way they talk to each other. Lest you think 
I exaggerate the typical pc^ture let me take one example from sociological 
Hterature* Sugarman writing on Social cUiSs, values and behamour in school : 

'He [i.e. 'the lower status child*} is unable to express meanings of any 
complexity or subtlety, to indicate how one event depends on others* 
results fn^n others, precipitate others; to convey intentions^ motives or 
feelinp other than the most obvious. He cannot expre^ these shades of 
meanmg and in his social milieu he does not hear them expressed by 
others.* (Sugarman, 1970.) 

One has to read the whole paper to see just how consistently it ^ows 
every feature oi Htn-ktng^lass life to t>e negative and disabling. There are now 
a few studies, invariably and sadly always from the United States, whidi do 
attempt to get inside the situaticm from which a very different picture emerees 
(see for example Claudia M itchdl-Keman^ Signifying and mamng: two Afro* 
American speech acts in Gumpens and Kym^ 1972, and Homer and Gussow, 
John and Mary: a pilot study tn linguistic ecology in Cazden, John and Hymes. 
1972). 

I a^isume it is now generally agreed that u'e are not ccmceraed with 
dialect, at least in this particular controversy, and that the old abuse thrown at 
dialect speech does not need to be taken very seriously, namely that it is 
debased, corrupt, lazy, ugly, ungrammatical and ^ f<»rth. Those hngtiists who 
were prone to call urimn dialects sub«standard have recently l^omie more care- 
ful. In general there is a more widespread, tolerant attitude to dialect than 
there used to l>e, even a sneaking aomiration for it. Perhaps there is wider 
recognition that dialect as such has nothing to do with the ^ipactty to learn. 
Side by side with growing tolerance and understanding there is the ever-power- 
ful drive to teach standard English and Received Pronunciation v tially on the 
t)enevoIent grounds of wider communicative intel%ibility. Urn is ^^resented in* 
nocuously as ^adding to the repertoire\ 'making a cnitd bilinguar etc. But there 
are enormous difficulties which cannot be evad^. 

If you are going to replace, for certain purposes, oiie set of forms with 
another and give yourself to it single-mtndedly, there is a good chance that you 
will teach children to be silent. Vou run the risk that they will lose a>nfiden» 
in the old without gaining confidence in the new. Altemativety tlmy may 
up with a grammar which you find more acceptable but with which they have 
little or nothing to say« In any case it should be home in mind that the process 
has nothing to do with using language well 

But there is a greater difficulty which far transcends theset which turns 
on how the mother tongue relates to personal and social identity. Dialects are 
not isomorphic. What can be said in one dialect cannot be simply traralated 
into another. To invite the dialect speaker to beccnne a speaker of standard 
English, co^nplete with RP, is to invite him into a terrain where he will always 
be at a disadvantage in the face of those bom to it (the conversim synditmie). 
He will always he playing in an away match. 
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'Vhe pxercist' is tiootiM'd lo fai!tirt\ in any case, for »nost cht!dren. But we 
can succmi in making them despise ihcir own speech^ thus reinforcing a lesson 
which so many agencies ram hmne every day. We can create areas of in>ubt and 
confusion where none existed t>efore. But as long as their own linguistic ccan- 
munity cf>ntmura to be the one in which they live it will win. Only if education 
lures them away from their own community can the operation begin to succeed. 



As I have indicated, dialect is not the main line of attack on working- 
class speech these days. It Is not so much the formal properties of their speech 
which are lieing criticised but the ptuposes for which they use speech. Br(»dly 
speakmg it is argued that precisely those kinds of uses of language which schools 
are dependent on — rationality, universalistic meanings, the veri>altsing of prin- 
ciples — are absent from 'the resuictcd code'. Many people in education are 
now very familiar with the main thesis or with some vereion of it. I have 
attempted to sIk>w what I think is wrong with it {Rosen, 1972) and do not pro. 
pose to npeat all that hut I would like to stress a few points. 

Like most theories of deprivation it turns on the effect of home and, m 
particular, the mniker, ttiou^ some attention is paid to the peer-group and 
work situation. It is puzzling, to say the least, to account for the disappearance 
of fathers, let alone grandparents and others. TTie assertions aliout the influence 
of the work situation (no power of decision-making, acting only on consensus 
views etc.) do not d<'rivt» from olwervation let alone participation. Even 
Hoggart's sensitivity to working-class life does not encwnpasg the realm <rf woris 
fHoggart, 1957). Vet this is pmliablv the njost difficult experience for middle- 
claM peq>le, including tnost teachens, to penetrate and understand. And it is a 
inajor question : how does directly productive labour affect the consciousness of 
thc^ engaged in it? Hits is not solely a qtiestion of physical activity of certain 
kimls but also of the social relations set up in the course of that activity. It Ls 
difficult to exaggerate how ignored this question k 

Moreover, the working class or one lai^e section of it is treated as an 
undifferentiated mass without a past, l>ereft of significant history. When I have 
transcribed, as I have just recently, tapes of a Welsh miner, a London docker, 
a Scottish shipyard worker, a lock-keeper and others, I am amazed that people 
can go on talking in the way that the>- do about working-class langu^ as 
though they are dealing with a single identifiable of»Ject. The culturallmtory 
of the urorking class in this country often realises itself in language. It is, as yet. 
relatively unreported and unstudied, its richness and its poetry relatively 
unknown and neglected in spite of all the studies which claim to tell us about 
working-class speech. It is the strength of working-class speech which remains 
unexamined usually because it is assumed not to exist. This is all the more 
depressing liecause teachers do not have to l>e impressed by the inadequacies 
(supposed or real) of working-class speech. Everything they have ever been 
taught predisposes them to |»e aware of them, exaggerate them or invent them. 
What we have to learn now ts how to make ourselves sensitive to what is positive, 
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to shift from the censorious and supmor stance to an amreciative and responsive 
one; in fact, to do what we so often say our puptk should do» listen. And we 
have to do all this without losing ambition for our pupils, without abdicating 
from our task of increasinff tlieir power to use language more effectively^ con- 
fidently and comprehensively. 

t believe that vemacuiar speech cRers to its speakers particular resources 
which^ when used, render their speech uniquely ekxiuent and powerful. But this 
is almost entirely an intuition whicfi I share with othei^. Little is known about 
it for the obvious reason that very few have cared to know. Much of educatum 
has been concerned with gentling the masses, teaching them obedient, a kind 
of decorum, respect for authority and all that The (rfd nKxiel is being seriously 
eroded these days, if for no other reason than that it cioes not work. It is not 
often enough recognised that an essential feature <rf that model was the toning 
down erf vernacular speech. Control their langu^^, contrd them. If there are 
to be new models they must include a radically changed attitude to langu^e. 



Note I. I have not discussed the social aspects of literacy solely because the 
length of this paper nieant my treatment would have been ludicrously 
brief. The topic crfiviously requires full-length treatment in its own 
right. 

Note 2. The line of thought pursued in this paper is documented with 
transcril>ed tapes and otlier material in Language and class workshop. 
No. 1. Feb, 1974 (obtainable from 41a Muswell Avenue, London NiO 
2EH, 15p plus 4p postage). 
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Peter Doughty 



Towards an educational theory of language 

What must we assume about the nature and function of language if 
we are teachers? 



When ! was first asked to write this paper I was a little concerned. It 
f^ned to me that while I did think I had something to atxHtt the prdi>lenis 
of teaching a language to those for whom that language was their mother 
tongue I knew x-ery little about the problems of teaching a fcMreign language. 
Howe\w> it seem» to me that there is a point some way back from the activiues 
and procedures of the classroom itself where these two activities meet» the point 
where lioth sets of teachers have to take account of language itself. At this stage 
in our understanding of language, we can make same fundamental assun^tions 
about its nature and function, about what language means in the life of htmian 
Iseings and about how they use it in going about the business of being human : 
it is these a^umptions that every teacher of language has to take into account 
if his actual practice is to be ultimately successful when face^to-face with his 
pupils. I might add that every teacher has to take account of the same facts 
f because* as we all know, but do not always recognise in our actual practice^ the 
primary medium of conununication necessary to us as teachers is language 
Itself. Whatever we teach, however we approach it and whatever we may try to 
do by using visual inedia^ ultimately we come down to the fact that our practice 
depem^ upon the effectiveness with which we can really our own linguistic 
potential as speakers of a language and the potential which all our pupils 
possess. 

Let me return to my original point, however. It sc<*med useful to put be* 
fore you a set of assumptions al>out the nature and function <rf language whidi 
must enter into all our thinking when we try to consider how best we can devise 
actual programmes of activity for tl>e classroom, whether these are focused 
upon English or a foreign language. Lot me begin by asking the most basic 
question erf all, *What is a language?* What are we pointing to when we use this 
fundamental tenn? In one sense, the question itself seems an enormity. It 
would take volumes to provide a fullv adequate answer. In another, the ques- 
tion seejns entirely redimdant. We all know what we mean by a language, or 
we think we do. We use it We observe its use. Our work is organised axoand 
our assumption that a langtiage that it does exist as something we can 
examine and teach. .Vevertht-less. it U tneaningful to ask this question in this 
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context, tKTiiiisr wv may lie so faru?H»d upon the actual surface patterns of the 
grammar and phciruthij;^ cif particular lati^auiv[rs that wv overlook the more far- 
reaching a^pttrts of tan^imge coiwidereU as distinctively human activity. 

Let me iiegin by €|uoting from Wilhehn von Humboldt \v1m> savK that 
Ianj^[uaf(e Mntervems In^tween man and nature acting upon him f>oth intemaUy 
atid cscternally'. 

In a setuse, with tluw words, Humtioldt s;iys it all. He points to the fact 
that it U lanKtiaf^ and, by implication, language alone« thai stands between the 
individual sentietit self and \m experience of the world : his reaction to people^ 
objects, places, colours, sensations, meanings* 

The ntoment we use the word 'meanings*, we imply language. Tlie 
whole question as to wlw^ther we i .*i huv> 'meanings* without language; or 
wliether we can sluire 'meanings' mless wc- use langnagi^ or what kind of 
•nieanings* we cmtld have that wc know wr kavc^ independently of any inter- 
wntion from the langitage wo all possess as well-fonned human beings, 
is a question tliat properly l>eIonRs elsewhere. ^Vhat I want to point to is 
Humlioldt's fundamental insight that it is language which mediates l>etween 
our individual self and all that lies outside it, what I call f>ur •experience of the 
world*. Wbeti he says that language intervenes l>etween man and nature^ I 
think he is expressing a profound insight into the function of language in shap* 
ing us as itidivldual human l^eings. Wfiat we t»xperience, we relate to through 
the languai^e we bring to lM»ar upon it. so that, cumulatively, our po^ession of 
langitage means that our whole ex|K»rience comes to lie known to us through 
this languance that we have. What this n^eatis for us as teachent is that human 
beings do not have a fierceptiofi of the real world that they recognise as such 
unless it is mediated to them through their experience of language, and, as I 
shall arjriie, that experience of language is profoundly shaped I>y the social and 
cultural contexts in which i: has Ikmmi acquired. 

What I want to focus upon is a small numt>er of liasic assumptf<H)s about 
language, which are implietl by Huml>oldt*s words and which, I believe, we 
must accept as the foundation for any educational theory of language that 
would do jmuce to what we now know af)out its nature and function. There are 
four of these basic assumptiotis that will concern us in this paper and I shall 
want to derive some conclusions from thmi concerning our view of pupik a's 
language leanu^rs and users of language. 

Let me l>egin by enumerating tluw four basic assumptions. Firstly, 
language is genetically programined. This I would call the bio(oj;Jcat dimension. 
Secondly, language is, as Xtalinowski suggested, *conceried hunian activit>*' arid 
this aspect of language I wotild consider the social dimension. Thirdly, language 
is learnt at a particular time, in a particular place, a pbce which possesses a 
particular history;. This is what I would rail the cultural dimension. Fourthly, 
It is language we use to create out selves : language is the primary agent in our 
devebpn)ent of a sense of self, our capacity to know ourselves as individuals, 
'lliis I would call the individual dimension. 
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To My !atti>i!aKr is KctK-tiraiiy pro^rainnted touches people on a 
particularly raw spot, t do iK>t imply any kitid of iiu*chaiucal detenntniian^ any 
kihct of necmity which leaves out of account the human being a^s an active 
agent in his own destiny. E\-er>'one would accept that wttat denigns a hutnan 
lieing is sonietlunii; that we call inheritance. Wc have argued long and bitterly 
a!» to the l>alance ^nrtwcen the inheritance a man recei\^es throujc^h the mechan* 
istn» of Kinetic inheritame and tlsat whtclt comics to him ihrouglt his experience 
of the man-made nreduun of his own culture and .society. When I refer to a 
biological dimension in ablation to Lui|U[ua|^^* I want to focus upon the fact that 
ever>' human l^ing is skiped by a desii^i, written out in terms of the genetic 
codC) but, and it is a f>ig but, this code is potential only. Wliat a human t>eing 
ij; fK>rn with is a potential to dt*\'r!op in a certain way : to use t***o legs and two 
anns, to walk upright^ to svv bifocaily and to have cdour vision. Hunian beings 
are born witli a nunil^er of genetically prc^annned potentials; other things 
being equal, they will develop the capiibilities for which these potenti^s 
provide, jyonie of these capacities are immediately oin'ious to us» such as walking 
upright; others we have imvix It*ss ready to recognise as capacities of this kind, 
and ainongst them I would place language. I am suggesting that the work of the 
hist thirty years retjuin^s us to accept our capacity to learn language as the pro- 
duct of a geneiic potential of this kind. Just as wc are Ijorn with the capacity 
to walk upright, so w e are l>om with the capacity to learn language and it 
seems to me that if aiv concerned with the teaching of language this is a 
fact of enonuous importance. It is a fact that we ignore at our peril It means 
that every well*formed human Inking that cotnes l)efore us, and the vast 
majority of our pupiU are, iti these terms, well-formed human beings, is not 
only born with this capacity l)ut has developed it successfully before we meet 
hitn in our classroom. 

Let nie uKwe on to my second assuntption, the dhnension that I called 
soctal. I said that NfaHnow.ski spoke of language as 'concerted human activity*. 
It seems that here again is an msight ol' great hnportance for teachers. What 
NfaKnou-ski points to is that language is activit>% language is the means by 
which things happen, the means by which we do things to other htmian being^ 
and to ourselves. The most important fact about language being social is the 
fact that language is our meatis of relating to other human beings : language is 
interaction with othem and the most isnportant aspect of this is that we can 
only learn language through interaction with other human beings. Interaction 
implies a context, and where other human l>eings are involved^ this context is 
necessarily social. What I am suggesting is thai language is necessarily a pro* 
duct of social learning. We may Ih» l>orn with the genetic pote ^tial for learning 
a language, but unless \\ e interact with other human beings we will not learn a 
language and we will not learn how to use it. In the last ten years> this may 
have liecome soniething of a truism in educational circles, yet I am not at all 
sure that we have imaginatively grasped, and related deeply to our practice as 
teachers, its full itnplications. 

My third assu!itptiott foHcnvs logically frotn the second. If it is true that 
our language is initially a product of our interaction with other human beings^ 
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then cati oAy at quiro t>ur lanKuuge at a particular tinus in a particiiLir 
>Iace. Thjs ls wiiat I call the cultural dimension and I have in mintf that our 
eaminj? of a bnguage is a futjctbn of our njen»l>ership of a series of particular 
lumati sroups, primarily our meinberRhip of a particular family and that 
fatnily s menibership of a particular community. Again, this is somethinif that 
wc have become very conscious of in the last ten wars, hut have not yet thought 
through in terms of practice in the classroom. Wljen I use the word 'culture* I 
im\ not using it, as many teacliers of Knfjiish do, to refer almost exclusively to 
those products of human genius and creativity which we label 'high culture'. 1 
am iKing it, as the anthropologists use it, to refer to all those intangible elements 
of which we are deeply conscious in our membership of human conmiunities, 
hut whicli we can only point to by giving them abstract names. A quotation 
from one of the foundmg fathers of scientific anthropology. Sir Edward Tylor, 
will help to show what I have in mind. Like the tjuotations from Humboldt and 
Mahnouskj. it seems to me to bring within the compass of one sentence all the 
thmp that we are trying to focus upon, and to do it with great ejcacmess. 

Tylor suggested that culture is ; 

'that cnmple.s whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, 
custom and any other capabilities or habits acquired by man as a mem- 
iKT of society . 

. '^^1 abstract entities do have something to do with the lives of 

mdtvidual men and women, every one of whom possesses strongly held attitude 
and assumptions aF»oi«t such matters as belief or morals or law, and aI>o«it ver>' 
many other 'capabilities and hnhits acfjuired by man as a member of society*, 
so we can say that each or«' of these terms that Tylor uses implies some kind of 
valuing of experience or events in the world. When we talk al)out a man's 
expenence of his culture, therefore, we are talking about the values, attitudes 
and assijmptions which go to make up his view of the world, and hence his 
means of interpreting his expenence of it. 

You may well ask how this view of culture connects with my third 
assumption : tliat language is learnt at a particular time, in a particular place, 
possessing a particular history. In one sense, the connection is very complex and 
as yet an area in our study ctf the function of language which remains very 
hard to penetrate; in another, the connection is very simple and direct. When 
we talk alwut a particular time, a particular place possessing a particular 
history, we are talking about men and women living together, and achieving a 
particular kind of continuity in their living, the continuity we can call cam- 
muntty. All these abstract entities that T>lor lists are a product of that shared 
living. Cumulatively, human beings living together in coimnunities construct 
l»eliefs and establish moral codes : they make art, they invent knowledges, they 
promulgate laws, they perpetuate custom. I am suggesting thai language is thi? 
pnmar>- means by which the continuity of such communities is achieved. The 
•nost fundamental of all those '. . . other capabiliti<*s and haliits acquired by 
man as a mcml>er of society' referred to by Tylor is language itself. It is the 
most fundamental, Ijccause it is the capability that enables man to acquire all 
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the others, yvi it is itself, likv Mh*U art, knowledge or law, a cultural artifacts 
somethinir that tnen mukf and perpetuate througfi their need to create a con- 
text for shared living. Hence languaj^ has !>«ilt into it the values, atdtud^ and 
assumptions of that particular time, that particular place» possessing a 
particular history, in vvhtch it was learnt. Consetjuently, we must awept that 
pupils come l)efore us pos^sstmr not just language but a view of Ihe world 
enshrined in the language they have ieamt Until we can face up tA the full 
significance of the fact that language is the product not only of social laming 
hut of cultural learning also, much of our teaching as teachers of language will 
simply be irrelevant* 

So we Can iKHv say that our pupil is a person bic^gically designed to 
learn language, who is set in a social context in which he interacts wth other 
htunan beings; in the process he learns a language, and in learning that 
language he learns also a culture, the culture of the particular ccmimunity into 
which he is bom. In these first three assumptions I have been standing outside 
and lodging in on the individual human l^eing in his social and cultural con- 
text. When I come to my fourth assumption it Is as though I completely 
reverse the perspective : I am standing inside the individual human being lock- 
ing outwanls and I want to consider the significance of the phrase *act inter- 
iially* in the quotation from Humboldt. 

There is a sense in which we can consider all three assumptions I have 
put forward so far as aspects of the nature and function of language which act 
upon the individual externally. What we ai'e concerned with in my fourth 
assumption is language acting upon him internally and philosophically, and 
practically this b tire most difBcuIt of the four to grasp. The point of departure 
must be the sense that, whatever twentieth-century writers and painters and 
psychologists say to the contrary, we believe that we are individuals; each one 
of us has this ineradicable feeling that he is a self. Many people feel, however, 
that to talk about the individuated self in 1973 is to show an unwillingness to 
come to terms with what we have learnt about the nature of human personality 
over the last half century. I would answer those sceptics by saying that in our 
practice as teachers we need to act as if the pupils and .students we meet face- 
to-face are indeed individual sentient selves. Whether or not such an idea of the 
self exists for others, for us it is a necessary fiction. If the idea of the individual 
self is a myth, a bourgeois invention, as T have been told, then we have to follow 
the practice of m many other specialists in this century and accept that it is a 
mytn we have to in%'ent in order to do our job. 

My fouilh assumption wotild suggest, however, that we can be a little 
IfKs sceptical it we approach the ((uestion from the direction erf our concern for 
the part language plays in the life of matu I think we are entitled to say, in the 
light of what we now understand afjout the process of acquiring language, that 
it is bound up with the parallel and complementary process of growth in our 
awareness of self: in fact that it is thiough our experience of language, our use 
of language in relating ourselves to others and in interpreting our experience 
of the world to otirselves, that we become aware that we have a self. 
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Up to this point I have talked as thou^ language were somehow 
wven\ an entity taken over unmodifiaf>ly by those who use it. It seems to me 
that this is a very wrong conception of the n»'.u»*c of language. Just as language 
enables us to make a society, to make a culture, and each one of us to rnake a 
self, so language itself is made. I think this point was put very sharply by 
Booth : '[the child or, as I am suggesting, man is] ... an inherently curious, 
mherently purposive creature, a creature whose thoughts will !)e passionridden 
and whose feelings are bound with cognitions. . . a creature made by and for 
symbol exchange, a creature made in and through the language which by his 
own irrepressible needs he helps to create'.* I want to draw particular attention 
to the latter part of this statement. The idea of a creature •made by and for 
symbol exchange* and 'in and through language* links up very closely with 
Humboldt's idea that it is lan^age that intervenes between the world and our 
experience of it : that the cntical symf)oI exchange which makes us human 
bemgs is our handling of that symbol system we call language. When Booth goes 
on to say that man is a 'creature made in and through the language which by 
his own irrepressible needs he helps to create', it seems to me that he is focusing 
our attenti->n upon the fact that language b fjoth given and njade. We learn a 
language that already exists for us to learn, but we add to it and modify it in 
the proces» of using it for our own ends. 

Language is certainly 'given* in the sense that we do not each one of us 
mvent our own language. One of the myths that we should never have out of 
our minds a.s teachers of language is the myth of the Tower of Babel. Babel 
synttKrii^ what happens when we ignore the fact that language is given, is 
public, 18 a system of agreed and shared meanings. At the same time, if we 
stress this to the exclusion of the idea that language is made by the human 
bemgs who use it for their own ends, it is impossible to do justice to the 
enormous variation and idiosyncrasy in each individual's use of what is given; 
and to the fact that language is not at all static, but involved in a process of 
continuous change. 

My fcnirth assumption, therefore, opposes to the other three the idea of 
language as the particular md personal possession of the speaker, the individual 
self who uses his language to make sense of the world for him. Given then that 
we need to accept these four assumptions al)Out the nature and function of 
language, how do they relate to our practice in the classnx>in? How can they 
guide us, when we are formulating a policy for action? It .seems to me that 
there are three major conclusions about our pupils that we can draw from 
them. 

Firstly, we must accept that every well-formed child will possess a 
language system and the capacity to use it effectively in those social and cul- 
tural contexts with which he is familiar and feels at home, before he comes to 
school. When we say that language is genetically programmed, we are saying 

* iTlLVir^T' * subject.' Timet Educational Supplement, 
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that language has surviva! vahu^ for human beings; and therefore, that the 
ability to use language is f uitit into ihv everyday functioning of the weIi*fonned 
human being. We cannot give credence to any fonn of the all too popular com- 
mon*rootn idea that pupik do not have language^ or pc^ess only a debased and 
fragmented version of tfieir own mother tongue. How^ and in what ways, 
pupils* knowledge of the use of their lafigua^fc might be !hnited» is another and 
different question. We must accept that pupils enter school having an opera* 
tional command of a mother tongue; and that, if we are talking about 
secondary pupib» they have a very considerable experience of sur\'iving as well- 
fonned human beings by the use of that mother tongue. 

Our second conclusion must be that this operational contmand of a 
language has l^n learnt in a highly specific context^ hutnan^ cultural and 
social, and tliat this holds true independently of whatever assumptions we may 
make about the social class or cultural origins of the pupils l)efore us. The con* 
text in which the middle* or upper-class child learns its language is Just as 
specific* just as l^ound by the cultural and social history of that context, as is the 
context in which the child from the poorest working-class hcwne learns his. It is 
a sad vulgarism of our time to assume that it is only the working-class child who 
learns his language in a particular and local social and cultural context. 

Our third conclusion must be that each child*s awareness of himself as 
an individual hunran being is tyound up with the language he has learnt and 
the context in which he has learnt it. This is to say that every single child that 
comes lw»fore us as a pupil has a personal and idiosyncratic history as a 
language learning and language using human being; and that any programme 
we may devise for language activity in the classroom, be it native or foreign, 
must take this fact into account. The corollary of this is that if we attack a 
pupirs language, if we show hbn that we think the language he brings to us is 
unacceptable, or inadequate, or in some sense or other totally unsuited to the 
needs of the clai^room situation, then we attacJc kim, and we must not be sur- 
prised if he has the audacity to defend himself. As many of us know from bitter 
experience in the classroom, his chief means of defence is apathy and his more 
disturbing and damaging means is a vblent rejection of anything we might 
attempt to do in the conf-^t erf the school. What the pupil brings to us in the 
fcwrm <rf his cumulative experience of the use erf language is his personal identity 
as an individuated human being : unless we can take account of this in what- 
ever we do in the classroom all our efforts are likely to come to nothing. 

What I have done is to outline a number of fundamental assumptions 
which seem to me true about the nature and function of language. I have 
added, briefly, three major cmclusions that we are compelled to draw from 
them when we consider pupils as users of language. I have carried the 
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argument further said related it to the actual choice of activities and procedures 
el^where'. 

What we need is a coficerted effort upon the part erf a large number ctf 
teachen« Vit>rking together in different places and different educational con* 
texts, to follow through these implications for themselves and discover how they 
might change their practice. It is my Mief that the most practical thing we can 
now do, as teachers of language, is to work in this way. Unless we are ready to 
relate our day-to^lay practice to what I am calimg an educational theory of 
language, we are never likely to move l>e>ond an arbitrary choice of what to do 
tn the classroom, because we will only understand our prot>lems as teachers of 
language in so far as we are prepared to consider thetu as prdbleins that arise 
out of the nature and function of language itself. 
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English tn the curriculum 



Let me begin saying that I do not believe the English teacher is there 
to *teach' Engliidi children their inoAer tongue. On the contrary, I believe 
children learn their mother tongiie in most, if not all, lessons on the timetable. 
I am encouraged in that belief by the fact that before they ever ccsne to schocrf 
children have learned to sprak, and have done so without pedagogy playing 
any part tn the proce^ In other words, they learn the mother tongue by using 
it to serve their own purpose**?; \^at they have acbtev^ with its aid by the time 
they are five is a substantial grasp on what life is all about. It seems to me essen- 
tial, therefcM^e, that the years of schooling* in all areas of the curriculum, should 
continue that process, extend and intensify it. This is to see the mother tcmgue 
as a means to successful learning operations, and to value what is learned 
through language beyond anything that may be described as achievement in 
language. There is no paradox in suggesting that die task of assisting children 
to achieve more by means of language will demand consrderable linguisdc and 
pedagogical expertise on the part of all teachers, and that in so far as it is sue* 
cessfuUy carried out it will result also in increased ability in the mother t<Higue 
on the part of the children. 

This was not the view held by a teacher of Zulu as a mother tongue I 
met in a South African secondary i»::hoo! some ten years ago. The Department 
of African Education had introduced the mother tongue as the language of 
instruction in the primary school, where at the same time the childrcn were 
learning English and Afrikaans* These two official langua^ became in the 
secondary school the medium of instruction for all subjects. However^ one lesson 
a «veek remained on the secondary school curriculum for work in the modier 
tongue — a kind of slender bridge, one mi^t hope^ between the leamii^ of 
infancy, the primary school syllabus, and the more or less alien studies of the 
secondary school. I sat through one Zulu lesson and asked the teacher after- 
wards what she had been doing. 'Prepositions and conjunction^, she said. And 
why? 'So that they can get the constructions right/ So Zulu, far frmn acting as 
a hfe-line, had become one more language to be wrong in. Perhaps we see our 
own mistakes more easily when others m^e them : concentrate on the language 
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and not on what it .«c•hit•v.^ fur the child ;»nd you take one step towards treat- 
inff the njother tongue as we have treated Utin Itt school - as a lanimace oer- 
fonnance m which it is very difficult to ht- ritjht and wn- easy to wmngT 

'rite stress upon what lanKuat^e achieves for the user - - that is to say. an 
itnhuZ f p 'T ^^,^1^^''}^^^ in school - is nothin^r novel as applied to the 
^hing of hnshsh. It has In-en developitiK in rlassrwnts in this ^,untr%' over a 
penod of at least forty years: it stood the severe test of the AiiKlo-Ainerican 
Seminar on the teaching of Enulish held at Darnnouth. New Humpshire, in 
}h.Z •')" r '1 interpretation of that seminar. Growth 

»C 5^ -"^ I. J'L"*.'^*"'-'^ "^"^"'^ research havr expounded the view, 
character ' '""^^^^ " '^'"^ P^""" ^i^^out chanj?inK its fundamental 

I niust first try to indicate u hat theonnical underpinning there is for the 
seneral rlain. tliat the mother tongue is a nu-ans of leaminf? fin all subjects) 
and IS f»est learnt by focusinjj upon the leamintr rather than the language; and 
.w^ndl>% on that basis, to suggest the principles upon which tl«- responsibilities 
of the Englisli teacher have now to f)e defined. If language is learnt in every 
lesson, what remains to f>e done in English lessons? 

The German philosopher. Cassirer, writing in the nineteen-twendes, 
pointed out that, of all the animaU. man responds with systematic iwdirectness 
to the signals he receives fn>m the world afiout him. All creatures have systems 
of nerves bringing in such signals and other systems of nerves carrying out their 
responses. In man, however, there is as it were a third system .shunted across 
tlKwe two the •sytnl>olic system'. In Cassirer's words' : 

'This new acquisition transfonns the whole of human life. .\s compared 
with the other animals man lives not merely in a broader reality; he 

uT'i^lr*^ "P"*^' ^ '^"^'•"^'^^ f>f reality. There is an unmistak- 
able difterejice between organic reactions and human responses. In the 
first case a direct and immediate answer is given to an outward stimulus; 
in the second case the answer is delayed. It is intemipted and retarded 

by a slow and complicated proces- of thought No longer can man 

confront reality immediately; Ik- cannot see, as it were, face to face. 
Physical reality seems to recede in proportion as man's s>inhoHc activity 
increases. Instead of dealing with the things themselves man is in a 
sense constantly conversing with himself. He has so enveloped himself in 
linguistic forms, in artistic images, in mythical symbols or religious rites 
that he cannot see or know anythirl^ except f»v the interposition of this 
artificial medium.* 

I u incoming signals, then, man r-pttu nn to himself, cumulative- 

ly, what his world is like to bin?, and his responses are thenceforward mediated 
by that world representation. Thus, what is from one point of viV w a storehouse 

'. l^^^^P- througk English. 2»d lev. edn. Oxford University Press. 1971 

^ Cassirer, Ernst. Phtlosophy of symbolic forms. Bruno Casstrer, i923.2<) 
Cassirer. Emst. An essay on man. Yale Univenity Press. 1944 
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of reprc»entatiom erf \rasi experiences is from another point <tf view a body <rf 
expectations regarding thc^ future. Accumulating a *retroroect* he projects 
therefrom a 'piTOpect\ His response to signals from his mrnieoiate environment 
is to generate a hypothesis from past experience and put it to the test in the 
present encounter. 

Lan^r's Philosophy in ei new key* sets the theory out in detail Her 'new 
notion <rf man as a *prolif orator of symbols*, man as p<^essing a new 
need over and above the l>iological needs he shares with the other creatures, the 
need to symbolise. Sapir* makes the point afjain, and places language among 
the means f>y which we represent the world to ourselves : 

•It is best to admit that language is primarily a vocal actualisation <rf the 
tendency to see realities symbolically. . , an actualisation in temw of 
vocal expression of the tendency to master reality not by dkect and ad 
hoc handhng of this element but by the reduction or experience to 
fanuitar form.* 

•^tid a French philosopher, Ousdorf has made an epi«*am of the whole 
idea : *.\fan interposes a network of words fietween the world and himself and 
thereliy l)eco?ues the master of the world/ 

Languagf, tlien, is only one way of representing experience, but it plays 
a key role as a lueans of organising and s*nrmg representations made in other 
modes. Bruner, following Piajjet, has set out the three pt*incipal modes, 
genetically developed in this order : enactive, a lepresentaticm in terms of 
movement-cum.perception; iconic, a representation in tenns of perception freed 
from its ties to movement; and symbolic or linguistic Vygotsky^s Thought and 
Imguagf is a brilliant exposition of the idea that language introduces a 'prin- 
ciple of order* and so fiecomes a means of organising our representations in any 
mode. ' 

The American ps>Thologist, Kelly ; quaking an entirely fresh approach, 
takes the scientist as his niodel for man and sees ieaming* not as a spec&I kind 
of human behaviour (as the behaviourists do), but as behaviour at its most 
typically human. Man is liom a predictor, forever framing his hypotheses from 
past experience, submitting them to the test of actual events, and modifyitig his 
predictive apparatus in the light of what happens. Man as predictor, in other 
words that curiosity Ls the fonn that adaptive behaviour takes in the young of 
the human species — this is an essential contribution to the view we are taking 
of the process of learning. 



• Langer. SusaiuK* K.. Phihiopky in a netv key. Harvard University Press, 1942 

,. ?f ^H** ^•"^^f^''^- lan^uaiie and personality. University of Caltforttia Press, 1961 

^ Ouw>rt. C»e(»ws. Sptuktn^, Northwestern l^niversity Press, 1965 
Bruner« J. S.. and «»tficrs. Studies in tonnitit e gronth. Wiley, !%6 

• Vygotsky, L. S.. Thou::ht and lanf:uasc. M.I.T. Pressi. 1%2 
" Kelly. CJeon^e. A theory nf ptr\nnafit\\ Nnrtr»ri. 1^3 
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tntroduciitf;; his vrrninn of the thwry of representation, Kelly writes : 

'Man lodes at his world thrtmgh transparent patterns or templates which 
he creates and then attempts to fit over i\w realities <rf which the worid 
is competed. Tlie fit is not always very good. Yet without such patterns 
the world appears to be such an undifferentiated hcmu^neity that man 
h unable to niake any «ense of it. Even a poor fit is more helpful to him 
than nothinjo^at al!/ 

In recent years the *new key' has been used to bring new approaches in 
the study of sociolo^ and a valuable new dimension is add^ to our under- 
standing of what is involved. l*he sociological emphasis, naturally enou^» is 
upon interactions between people and the co-oj>erative building of a common 
world. Where the jpsychologist has looked at an indMdual successively constru- 
ing his confrontatlcHis with the world, the sociologist focuses upon situations, 
encounters between people, and looks at the way individual representations fit 
into t!ie jigsaw a social reality, and how in turn the corporate system of 
meanings acts upon an individual's modes of representing the world. Beiger and 
LucJtmann*s Irook The socio! comtructhn of reality^"^ is divided into two main 
parts *Socicty as ol>jective reality* and 'Society as :^ubj^tive reality', and while 
tlic second m these is concerned with what we have described above as •rep- 
nwntation\ it cannot l)e understood in isolation from the first Man constructs 
tlie social world, but *the product acts back upon the producer*. Man (and I 
suppose hen* the* emphasis is on the group — and over a period <rf time) 
constructs the social world but what he constructs is as binding upon him 
thenceforward as ff*atures of tl^e natural wwld; hence man (though my 
emphasis here is on the individual) is hhnself a social product. Bei^r and Luck- 
mann point out that two mechanisms operate to keep this dialectic x^tionship 
lietween the dbjective and the subjective aspects of society* *L^timation* is the 
name they give to the processes by which society makes its demands known and 
felt by individuals; and ^reality maintenance* is u^ for the means by which 
the^ individual takes into himself society*s meanings^ the means by which the 
individual becomes 'socialised*. They stress here the importance erf language : 

" rhe most important vehicle of reality maintenance is conversation. One 
may view the individual's everyday life in terms of the working away irf 
a conversational apparatus that ongoingly maintains, modifies and 
reconstructs his subjective reality.' 

I'he effect of this convergence of tliinking from many quarters has been 
t*nortRously powerful. To retain a subtle seme of its implications in working out 
its practical application to the task of the teacher is encMinously difficulty and 
this brief account must illustrate some of the pitfalls* 

One general effect is to set up, alongside a sense of the importance dl 
Linguage as communication* a sense of its value to the user^ With a ccnntnuni* 



BerRer» P. L.. and Luckmann« T.* The social construction nf reality. Penguin Books* 
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cattve purpose, that of Hharinf( ex|Hn it nce^ :he speaker shapes experience^ makes 
il available to hinbetf^ iticorporati*s it, so shaped, into the corpus of his 
esqierience. Children usinjj language in hchoo! arc busy structuring their own 
ejcperience at the same tnne as they weave into its fabric the experiences of 
others. 

It is an essential feature of this idea that in stKxessively representing to 
ourselves our contacts with the world we are not simply making ourselves into 
rec^tacles for past experience but arc actively concerned to maintain an evcr^ 
improving predictive apparatus. Our orientation is to the future rather than the 
past. Behaviour, as Kelly has shown, is ^cperimental, and our past experiences 
provide the hypotheses. Thus every new experience must be taken as a poten-* 
tial challenfi^e to the established order of our past experience, and every 
experience nmst be followed by modiHcation or confirmation of that order. In 
pneral, we make the neWRsary adjustments as we proceed. If, on the other 
hand» what happens is too unlike our expectations^ we shall not l>e able to 
adjust 'in our stride*. We participate as best we can, hxii when the event over 
are left with the adjustment still to make. And this we ordinarily do by 
gwnff l>ack over the experience — in mind, in talk, or (if we are >wmg enough) 
in make-belit^ play. Our re«enacmients are likely in scmie degree to distort the 
experience in the direction of what is acceptable to us, or intelligible to us. 

This process of re-enactment in order to 'ciHne to terms* is e^ntiaily 
similar to the process by which u^e enter into imagined experiences — in day- 
dreaming or in readini:; fiction — and other people's experiences as we listen to 
travellers' tales or read accounts of their adventures. In terms erf our abstract 
niodel we might put it this way : given tliat man constructs a representation of 
the world in order to operate in ike world, an alternative course is then open 
to him — • he may operate directly upon the representation without seeking out- 
comes in the actual v^-orld. These two cases I would call acting in the role of 
participant and the role <rf spectator respectively. To be in the role erf spectator 
is to generate hypotheses without the present intention of putting them to the 
tf^t 

Harding," the British psychologist, ntade a distinction of this kind well 
over thirty years ago. He took first the example of the actual spectator looking 
on at a building site or a street accident. He takes up this role, Harding sug» 
gested, because what he sees 'discloses or makes more vivid to him some of the 
possibilities of his surroundings'* He is not simply concerned with perceiving 
and comprcnending, for what he sees engages his feelings, his sen^ erf values; 
he takes up what Harding calls a 'detached evaluative role\ Of course, when 
we participate in events we evaluate in order to decide how to act, but *it is as 
onloc^ers that we can most readily endure the penetration <rf general principles 
among our senthncnts'. 'llie spectator*s evaluating represents a concern for 
'general principles', for what in the final analysis we believe about the wwld 
and feel aliout the human condition. We evaluate, as spectators, more openly 

" Harding. I>. W., *The role of the onlooker'. Srruimjf VI(6), 1937 
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and more atnph . V\nd for this roa^on, if we could obliterate the effects on a 
man uf a!t the* cx*ca.sicntK m Uvu he was "nirn'Iy a spectator** it \^t>uld he pro- 
foundly to alter his character and outlook.* 

Harding goes on to see day-dreaming and fantasying as Mmaginary 
«Dectatorship\ go.^ip afKnit events as *sociaI iinaginar>' spectatorship% and 
claims that what ts afoot in this cast* is essentialty a traffic in values. In 
teiling his tale, the s{>eaker offers his evaluation of the events narrated and 
invites evaluation from his listener in return. Such a testing-out, or 
sanctioning, of our value s>'stenjs provides what Harding has elsewhere" 
called a luisic social satisfaction". I have no doubt that a good deal of what 
Berger and I^uckmann have called 'conversation' would consist of sucli gossip 
about events, and that this sanctioning of our value*sysiem5 plays an hnportant 
role in 'reality maintenance*. 

Our final step, for which Harding also prepares us> w to bring into thia 
?«aine category- the work of the nmelist, playwright and poet. Literature 
constitutes a highly developtKi fonn of 'written language in tlie role of 
spectator\ and represents at its most sensitive level our social traflfic in values* 

The spectator is free of the practical and social demands made of a 
participaiu and we have suji^esicd that one of the Tises to which he puts that 
freedom is to concentrate upon the evaluation of experiences recalled or 
imagitied. Let me add now another use : lioth speaker and listener are free to 
mond to the uttrrance itself in a way they are not when the utterance is part 
of a social interaction of a participant kind — that is to say, is directed at some 
outcome in the actual. The fonns of the utterance — its sounds, its diction, its 
structure ~ the pattern of the events narrated, the pattern of the feelings 
aroused, all these may l>ecome the objects of attention in a way they cannot do 
when the utterance w a means to a participant end. The matter of feelings is of 
particubr importance. As participants in the world's affairs, our feelings tend 
to be sparked off in action: as spectators we are able to savour their quality as 
feetincs. As participants we are caught up in a kaleidoscope of emotions; as 
spectators we have these feelings in a perspective. TTie movement from frustra- 
tion to anger, from fear to relief — the rise and fall of tensicms of many kinds 
— constitute an hnportant part of the form that a w riter creates in a work of 
literature. 

■f*he distinction l^etween language in the role of participant and in the 
role of spectator is in a ver>' general way that l>etween work and play : between 
language as a means — to buy and .sell, to infonn, instruct, persuade, analyse, 
theorise and so on — and an utterance for its own sake, no nutans but an end^ 
a voluntary activity that occupies us liecause in itself it preoccupies.** 

On this distinction we" have based a schen)e for distinguishing the prin 

I'j Hording. D. W. Social psychology and individual values, rev. edn. Hutchinson, 1966 
For a fuller account of the particbant/spectator distinction, see Chapter S of my 
lMnf:uat:e and learning. Pelican, 1972 

With acknowledgements to my Colleagues in the Schools Council Writing Reseaivsh 
Project: Nancy Martin. Dr. Harold Rosen, Tony Burgess, Dennis Griffiths, Alex 
McLeod and Bernard Neww>me 
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ctpal functions! of !an|Q(i)aK(' us it is used in school. Hie scheme has three mam 
categories : 



Roleof j Roleof 

Participant : Spectator 

I RANSACI ION Al . EXPRESSI VE POETIC 



FoUownng Jakotxson** and H>ines'\ we have assumed that in any extended 
utterance a nutn^iei of functions is likely to be operating hut that a hierarchy 
among them can usually \>o disromrd^ so that it is possible to see one f»»nclioii 
as dominant (or» indeed, to perceive either a switch in dominant function or a 
shifting situation in which no hierarctiy is established)* ^Function* is seen as 
*typical\ that is» selected from a known repertoire by the speaker and recog- 
nised as such by the listener. This is to invoke the notion of 'universe erf dis- 
course' as Lyons" has descril)ed it : 

*I consider that the idea of context as "universe of disccurse** (in Urban^s 
sense) should l>e incorporated in any linguistic theory of meaning. Under 
this head I include the conventions and pre*suppositions maintained by 
**the mutual acknowledgement of communicating subjects** in the 
particular type of linguistic (lehaviour (telling a story, philosophizing^ 
fmying and selling, prayings writing a novels etc.)/ 

*Exprc*ssive\ the central tenn in our scheme, is taken from Sapir^ who 
pointed out thai all ordinary face-to*face speech is mainly expressive^ only to a 
limited degree referential. It represents an utterance that 'stays close to the 
speaker* — that is, it is fully comprehensible only to one who knows the speaker 
and shares hh contt»xt. Ilie governing conventions might be interpreted as 
above all an as.miniption that the listener is interested in the speaker and not 
solely in what Ik* has to say alx^ut the world. Thus, its purpo^ in any situation 
is to exptoa^ the iieing with\ and it is loosely structured to follow a speaker^s 
preoccupations. As writing, it approximates to Vritten-down spi^di*^ and 
clearly for tliis reason it is an advantageous starting point for one who has not 
yet internalised the patterns of written language. Developmentally, the ex- 
pressive is a kind 'matrix' fro t which differentiated forms of writing (or 
speech) will be evolved. 

The more fully an utterance meets the demands of some kind of 
pftrtirlpation in the world's affairs, tlie nearer will it approach the transac- 
tional end of the scale; the more fully it satisfies the spectator-role demands^ the 
nearer it will move to the poetic end. The two processes are very different* Let 



Jakobson. R., Xinffuistics and poetics* in Sebeok, T. A.j StyU in hnguage. Wiley, 1960 
*• H>'n;cc» Dell H., 'The ethnography o£ speaking' in Fohmao, j» A., Headings in the 

sociology of tanj^uaj^e. Mouton* t968 
*' Lyons, John. Structural semantics. Btackwell, 1963 
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us take 'informing* as an example of a lanf(uagi» task, a way of parttcipatiiig^ a 
type of tratLHactioii : as c*x;>n^sivt^ speccli or wriiint^^ clian^es to meet the 
demand!^ of this task it will Ivcotne more explicit, tliat is, it will supply more of 
the context, will refiirt a concern for accurate and specific n frrrnct; it will 
seek the kind of ori?anisatinn that most effectively carries out such a task, arid 
will exclude the personal, self^revealtni? feattires tfuit might interfere with it. 

To satisfy in full the demands of the spectator role, on tlie other hand, 
an utterance must {>erome veri>al of>jeci\ Language forms and the forms of 
whatever is represetited will ^>ecome the direct ohiect of attention. What is afoot 
w evaluation, so that the feelings, attitudes, of the speaker are para- 

mount, and what Ls included in the utterance may Iny highly *personar. It will 
he made intelligible to an audience of strangers hy the complex and subtle 
mternal structure of the artefact (that is, private experience is given Resonance' 
within the stnu ture). A poetic utterance may Ih» said to l>e above all a 
particular kind of self-presentation, not so nu«ch the embodiment of local or 
particular feeling as a glimpse into the lifetime of feeling of an individual'*. 

Clearly the transactional c;itt*gory tuvds to be t>roken down in accor- 
dance vvith the kiwd of trans;u*tion tmdertaken. We have nmde two main sul>* 
categories, the informative and the comtirr. The latter \s\* have divided further 
into rt'ffulative (where compliance is assutued) and persuasive ~ a major con* 
cern of classical rhetoric. u\e informative we have subdivided by applying 

MoffettV** atwilysis his scale of afwtrartion of ihe relation of a writer to his 

topic. He sees four categories, the first most cicely resembling the structure of 
extenml reality, the fourth most closely resembling the stnicture of man's 
mind : recording, reporting, generalising (analogic), and theorising (tautologic). 
We m fact have ntade a finer sufnlivision, using seven categories for his four. 

For the final complication, we have to note tluit transactional utterances 
are *contextualL<ed* ~ made our m^n ^ in piecemeal fasluon. We take what 
fragments interest us (from such an utterance as this paper» for example), reject 
the rest, build new connections for ourselves betw een and around the fragments. 
But the poetic writer must resist such piecetneal contextualisation. His 'verbal 
object* is a thing deliberately isolated from the rest of reality; to respond, the 
reader must contextualise only aftir he lias reconstructed the oliject in accor- 
dance with its internal complexity. This idea of *global contextualisation' lies 
behind the sub-categories addt-d to the po(-tic ftmction. Novelists do put over 'a 
message*, for example, and that message may l>e classified in accordance with 
the kind of transaction involved, but to c^-ratc the conventions of the poetic a 
message must l)e commun!rat-#t Ui and through the total veriml construct — 
the artefact, llxk is ute point of classifying a novel such as Orweirs Nineteen 
eighty^four as 'Poetic (persuasive)*. 



1967^'^* Suaanne K., Mind: an cnay on human feetinj^, Vol. I. Johns Hopkins Pt^ts, 
Moffett, James. Teaching ike univer%e of discourse. Houghton. Miffiin, 1968 
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The novel feature alwut all this, and the feature I ut)uld stress above all^ 
is the fact that in assigiitnjif Ian![n^i|^ functions the first cut comes between the 
spectrum *&cpressive to Transactional* and the spectrum 'Expressive to Poetic* 
— the distinction^ that is to say, between participant and spectator uses of 
language. It is also the feature most heavily criticised, particularly by the 
linguists. 

Turning to the situation in school, I would begin by emphasising the 
educational unportance of expressive language. Expressive spe^ is the 
medium for personal exploration, for the first drafting of our id^, for the 
tentative shapmg erf experience. It is tlie product of a relaxed situation^ whidi 
IS in turn the product of relationships of mutual confidence. Feed-back is at a 
niaximum in expressive speech, hence its value in promoting co-operative learn- 
ing. What we must say to teachers in general is that children need to get their 
own tongues around the material of their learning — listening and reading are 
not enough. And while the unit of operations remains the whole class of ttiirty 
or more, there will never f>e enough expressive talk. 

Expressive uriting is important !>ecause in using it the writer has most 
readily available the linguistic resources he has recruited in speech. Progress 
towards both transactional and poetic writing comes as these resources, by a kind 
of metabolism, take in the fonns of the written language encountered in read- 
ing. A great deal of the writing done in the middle years should lie within the 
expre^ive band, and attempts to hasten develcmment are likely to distort it It 
is only too easy (by the use for example of models deliberately unitated) to cut 
the writer off from the scope and vi^ur of his individually acquired language 
resources ~ to lose, in fact, the writer from the writing. This, at the same time, 
is to reduce the opportunities he has of learning by using language. 

If language is the instrument for all learning, it is tlie spectrum from 
expressive to poetic language that must lead to the kind of achievement we locA 
for in English lessons. For the rest, the develc^ment of tra^isactional language 
will take place mainly in science, history, geography lessons and the like^ 
whether the teachers recognise this fact or not 

A young child's curiosity is all-round looking and his language comes to 
serve that curic^ity. That learning of this kind should continue in school is pnrt 
of my intention in describing what I have called 'an operational view*. C3eariy, 
however, a subject curriculum creates a situation for learning that differ in 
important ways from 'the school of experience*. Certain areas of common 
curiosity become channelled into socially developed ways of analysing ^eri- 
ence. Tire child^s curiosity about the natural environment, for example, 
becomes channelled, eventually, into scientific and geographical stucfies. 
Apprenticeship in these ways of analysing usually means a good deal of learning 
wlip.t other men have discovered before a student can generate knowledge for 
himself. However, heuristic methods of teaching a subject (barneying the ex- 
ploratory uses of language) may set up a kind of compromise between 'dis- 
covery* and more traditional kinds of learning, and experiments in integrated 
curricula may yet give us quite new modes of learning in school. 
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I suggest that Enj[^Uh a!j?o has an area of operations^ but of a rather 
different kind. It uiti^ht l>e roughly defined as the area of experiences in which 
one child differs from another, as distinct from the areas where he shares a 
a>mraon curicwity. I mean his per^iial relations with his patents and family 
and other people — and be>x)nd that his individual stance vis»&-vis the worla, 
and all the hopes and fears and f tuitasies that he generates in face of it. More- 
over, it is at this level of experience tliat all other interests ccMne together to be 
harmonised with and buih mto his one experienced world. 

The pursuit of a common curiosity, in the many fonns that it may take 
in the cumculum, has its own transactional fonm of language. The kinds of 
personal experience I have referred to above may, of course, be categorised and 
studied analytically — using tlie transactional language of sociolo^ts or psy- 
chologists. But the need to be met in English lessons is quite a different matter : 
here we must preserve the unique personal quatitv of the e3q>eriences in oider 
to satisfy an assimilative need, a concern for the wholeness and coherence <rf an 
individual's total world view — a concern, that is to say, for the context into 
which a child, a man, must fit every new experience he meets. For such a pur- 
pose, it is language in die role of spectator we require. 

In planning a curriculum I believe we need to work for a balance 
l)etween the two uses, spectator and participant. Alfred Schutz, in his celebrated 
essay 'The stranger**", has suggested that in a problematic situation we need to 
undertake a double process to arrive at a solution, an outward-looking and an 
inv;ard-looking enquiry. Nfaxine Greene", commenting on Schutz, describes the 
firet of these processes as the isolating of some part of the meaningless flux of 
events, making it 'a u me\ something worth questioning in its own right. And 
to do this, the enquirer 'brackets out for the time being his subjectivity*. The 
second stage, however, is the converse process : here he must explore within 
himself the sources in his past of his concern with the *theme'; to do this, he 
'releases himself into his own inner time\ By these means, *he may succeed in 
moving back from what is given — exploring both the inner and the outer 
hwizons of the problem, making connexions within the field of his conscious- 
ness, interpreting his own past as it bears upon his present*. 

Putting the matter more crudely, as human beings our ways of looking 
rooted in past »cperience : to find a new way of lcx:jcing we have to go 
back and re-interpret. What I have suggested is that language in the role df 
spectator is a *ge^ ^ to go into from time to time so that new dis- 
coveries — made, usually, with the help of language in the participant role 

may l)e assimilated, may modify, without distorting, our total world reprei^- 
tation. 



Schut2» Alfred, The strange: an essay in social paychobgy* in School and socUey. 
Rouuedge jc Kegan Paul for Open University, 197! 
" Greene* Maxine, 'Curriculum and consciousness'. Teacher^ CoUese Record Vol 73^2^ 
December 197! ^ 
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It k nor surprising that the area of q>erations I have claimed for 
Bngiish lessons turns out to be the area in which 'Literature* operates* But this 
ctoes not signal a retreat to the old concq)tion o( En^h as dispensing our cul* 
tural heritage; literature is in the picture on the same terms, and for the same 
reasons^ as are the spectaior-rrfe uses of langu^ by children. 

For the rest, the development transactional language will take place 
mainly in science, history, gec^*aphy lessons, social studies and so cm. Ana this 
is true whether the teachers of those subjects recognise it or not. By the nature 
erf their training and inter^ts, Englbh teachers are likely to be the ones who 
have to make the first move — and we know many schools where they are 
actively ^ckmg allies among teachers erf these other subjects. I think it is fair 
to say that as En^ish teachers we have tended to regard teachers a foreign 
language as having less concern with the cause we are prcHnoting than have the 
teachers of most other subjects in the curriculimi. Other contributcNrs, however^ 
may take up this issue and perhaps throw fresh lig^t on the overlap of our 
inter^ts. 
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Eric Hawkins 



Modern languages m the curriculum 



This paper attempts an answer to the question *What contribution can 
study of a modem fanfjiiage make in the middle years of secondary eduraticwi?^ 
A complete answer would require a separate account for each different 
lan^iaj^. Tikis m not attempted here for reawns of space and the arns^ument is 
confined to considerations that apply generally to commonly taught languages. 

Nf odem languaj^fcs have never had an easy ride in the school curriculum. 
When somethini; over 100 years apo, together with science and modem history, 
modem lanji^iacres began to gain a more established place in the timetable, they 
had to face the entrenched opposition of the classics. This was Gladstone in 
1861 giving \\Tltten evidence to the Public Schools Commission* : 

*\Vhat I feel is that the relation of pure science, natural science, modem 
languages, modem history, and the rest, to the old classical training, 
ought to 1)0 founded on a principle, and that these competing branches 
of instruction ought not to he treated simply as importunate creditors 
that take cMie shilling in the pound today bemuse they hq>e to get 
another shilling tomc«Tow, and in the meantime have a rftcc^gnition <rf 
their title. This recognition of title is Just what X would refuse; I deny 
their right to a parallel or equal position; their true position is ancillary, 
and as ancillary it ought to be limited and restrained without scruple as 
much as regard to the paramount matter of education may dictate* But 
why, after all, is the classical training paramount? Is it because we 6nd 
it well established? Because it improves memory, or taste, or givas pre- 
cision, or dev'elops the faculty of speech? All these are but partial and 
fragmentary* statements, so many narrow glimpses of a great and com- 
prehensive tmth* . . . The materials of what we caB classical training 
%yere prepared, and we have a right to say were advisedly and providen- 
tially prepared, in order that it might become, not a mere adjunct^ but 
(in mathematical phrase) the complement of Cluristianity in its appli* 

* Quoted in The position of modern languages in the educational system. Report of a 
Committee appointeH by the Prime Minister. 1918. (Chairman, M. S. Ipeathut, CB) 
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cation l» t}«* i itllutc of the human In'ing, as a Ikmhit fonned for thU 
world and for tfic wwii! to conip.' 

I.ong after niodcm lanRijages were adinitted to the cuiTicuhmi fdespite 
Gladstone^ waniirnr tliat it was against the Alini^fity's wisfjes) teachers con- 
tinued to dj'hate and ]\ow t!tey should Ik- taught. One reason why modem 
language teachers incessantly argue a!)out ujethtids is that tFieir sufjject is so 
uniquely difliculL A modern language ditFers from all tlie other suhjtn-ts studied 
at iichool in two ways : 

(i) The modem language is the only subject iu which the 'moder of per- 
formance is not the teacfier. In all other subjects the 'model' (e.g. of 
understandinjr maths prol>lcms, of knowledge of geography, of piano 
playing, of cricket playing) is the teacher of that sufijcct or at least 
some exponent of the skill who hiis tra\'elled the same road of learninfj 
a.s teacher and pupil must travel. This is not the case with modern 
language study. Here the model of perfoniiance and the exponent of 
the culture to l>e studied through the language is not the teacher but 
the native speaker, who possesses an intuition for linguistic appropriate- 
ness to which the non-native-speaking teacher, however academically 
qualified, nmst defer. The teacher's Sprach^efiihl as well as his accent is 
constantly challenged by the native speaker's. No other subject in the 
curricuhnn invites into the scIjooI staff room each year native-speaking 
a.<sistants who ha^-e an effortless, nearly perfect mastcr>' of the perfor- 
mance which the teacher tries to teacli', and who are exemplars of the 
culture which teacher and pupils will explore together. 

(ii) The modem language is the only subject towards which the rest of the 
cumculum is not 'neutral'. As the pupil mwes from (say) his maths 
le^on to geography or games, the maths teacher does not expect the 
other teachers positively to reinforce what he has been trying to teach, 
but he can at least rely on them not actively to undo his efforts. The 
modem language teacher is not so fortunate. He spends his 40 minutes 
working hard by dialogtte, free composition, reading, role playing to 
establish a few tender seedlings of names, structures and syntax patterns 
m hjs pupils repertoire of speech habits l»efore the bell goes. At that 
point the frail seedlings are subject to a gale of the English language in 
which the pupil fijEfhts for sur\'iva! throughout the day, in his other 
lessons, in the cafeteria, on the football field, across the tea-table, in 
front of the 'telly'. When he returns next morning the language teacher 
finds his fiail seedlings lying flattened and lifeless. He revives them and 
tenderly coaxes them like a sensitive gardener. After 4() minutes just as 
they are standing up and responding the hell rings and the process 
begins again. It takes al>le pupils 75f) liours (of highlv paid teacher's 
Ume) to reach p* level by this uneconomic route. It will lie wise not to 
draw any facile conclusions from the attalogy' {)ut at least we should 
note the learning problems involved for the pupil. 

The foreigii language element in the curriculum has lately had to meet 
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a new challenge (the onjHYsitc of Cladstone's) from the advocates of a view of 
education which sees the school as a sort of prison designed by the so-called 
'middle-class* teacher and *iinposed* upon cliildren from working-class homes.* 
The argument seems to he that because in the parents* culture the study of a 
foreign language has not previously had a place> any attempt to teach a lan- 
guage to working-^class children is lK>th unjustified and bound to fail since it 
challenges as in scnne u-ays inadec{uate the cuUure of the home and of the peer 
group. 

'litis view of the school is toumionly held with sincerity and advocated 
persuasively by those who are attracted by the notion of *deschooling^ society 
ai)d setting children free from tlie 'shackles* erf cotnpulsory schooling and a 
curriculum containing compukory elements. In this debate foreign language 
study has come to be cast in tlie role of enemy numlier one, the *sore thumb* m 
the WW and 'liberated* approacli to 'schooling'. 

If we are to see our way thrmtgh the tnuddle of half-truth and rhetoric 
that has characterised this ddnite, we need at the outset to exajnine a!id to try 
to defme unambiguously the two concepts : 'scliooling* and 'teaching a foreign 
language*. 

What is ^schooling* for? For some teachers (and many parents) the ques- 
tion never arises. To take an example, the Pakistani (Muslun) teacher and his 
pupiFs family (not to speak of the Imant of the local mosque) take for granted 
a culture enmeshed in the revealed tnith of the Koran. The task of the teacher 
in this religious and cultural setting is to interpret the revelation of the Koran 
to his generation. Ultimately all questions about the teaching programme are 
answered within a philosophy rooted in revealed truth. The same must l>e true 
presuma!)ly of the convinced Christian teacher of whaiever denomination. 

The teacher who looks for some justification of his view of the role of 
tlie schoc^ other than divine revelation is fwced in the end to make an essen- 
tially political choice. His view of school and of the curriculum must reflect a 
choice of political dbjectives. For reasons which in this essay must be very sum- 
marily stated, my o\%-n view is that education is for freedom. Jhis follows from 
the choice that our community has made in favour of democracy. Education's 
prime role is to make people as free as possible witfiin the limits of an evolving 
democratic community. 

If education is for making people optimally free we need to ask what are 
the hindrances to children's freedmn. A hundred years ago, before school 
attendance was compulsorv, children were free from the protective custody of 
the school system to work in factories and down the mines. The debates in 
Parliament on the factory* acts of the nineteenth century revealed the way in 

* cf. •Protective detention', the title of a review by Ian Lister in New Society (15.1 !.73) 
of the Open University volumes •Readings in urban education*: *One of the theof«ttcat 
defenct« fo; schools is that modem life ~ industrial and urf>an ~ is so eomplex that 
children can t enter safely into it without first undergoing a long stretch of "protective 
detention'* * and 'schools are discriminatory devices against ordinary people • 
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which the market exploited children^ sending them into the mines even at the 
age of five to hand buckets^ knee-deep in water» with chains round their waists. 

There are more subtle threats to freedom : ignorance^ prejudice^ the 
sway of fashion and <rf the peer group, failure to see through the hidden per- 
suasion of the media, lack of the sJcills to operate in the environment If a com* 
pulsory school system has since 1870 helped to protect children from wmie of 
the pressure of market forces and from parents* inability to defend them 
against wouId<be mploiters, the curriculum within the school is about freedom 
from the subtler constraints on judgement, taste and und^tandbg. The role 
of the school b to be a refuge within which freedom from stidi outside pressures 
is guaranteed and within which the strength, skiUs and practice in m^dng the 
choices which freedom in a democracy require are !eamt. 

Of course the wise and sensitive teacher will wish to work as far as 
possible with and through the home and the parents that the child loves and 
knows b^t. But the home values are not sacrosanct; the curriculum must not 
chain the child in his limited environment 

Consider a current tragic dilemzxm, that of education in present-day 
Belfast What l< the schod challenged to attempt in such a aituatk>n? Fifty 
years ago when the present writer first went to school m Liverpool that city was 
deeply divided into dogmatic camps by the same catholic-protestant obscur- 
antism as disfigures Belfast For an adolescent boy brou^t up to ^uate *Rome* 
and 'catholic' with all that was treacheitnis and unclean, the school journey into 
Spanish literature, especially the poetry of Luis de Le6n, the Autos (El gran 
teatro del mundo) or the drama {La tnda es sueno) and especially the many 
foumeys to Spain and its people that study of Spanish entailed, was a literation 
that no other part erf the currictdum could have achieved A later appixusal erf 
the tragic loss to Spain of the brilliant Moorish chnlisaticm destroyed by the 
southern march of the Catholic kingdoms was another step on a long journey. 
To pomt a schoolbo/s camera at the graceful Moorish brick towCT in Seville 
and at the ugly daric mass (rf the Cathobc cathedral that leans agamst the tower 
where once the graceful m<^ue stood, then to go inside the cloisters and read 
on the wall the wise and warm Cervantes comment on what his fellow Chris- 
tians had done : iVoto a Dias que me espanta esta grandeza! — this was indeed 
to spread the schoolboy's wings after Liverpool in the twenties. 

Another way of ^emplifying the liberating role of modem language 
teaching is to try to envisage what schools would l>e like as communities of 
peofjle if we were to remove modem languages from a central place in the school 
cumcuhun, relegadng the subject (as has been proposed) to vocational further 
education courses or to Saturday morning ^ial classes tot enthusiasts. I have 
tried to expr^ this loss, in a Schools Councd discussbn last y^, in the follow- 
mg way : 

*We should lose frtnn the community [and] from daily contact with 

• The position of modem languages in the secondary schoo! curriculum/ Audh^Visual 
tMsuage Joutnatp vol. t;» no. 1. 1973 
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pupik (and parents) a group of teachers who are unique in that unlike 
anjr other teachers in the common room they }mve» as a normal part of 
their training^ been abroad. They have both studied and worked in 
another culture^ most of them for a fuU year. . . the othor teachers. • • 
went from school to cdl^ and back into the school again. Only the 
modem language teacher^ as part of [training for] his trade^ moves out 
of his culture, gets under the skin of another f of ten] to earn his living in 
it . . if we lost that element in our school common room^ and with it the 
informal discussion that it makes possible of values in our conununity 
and ccHnpansons with other way's of life, we should be in danger of 
having vety parochial school communities* AdJ to this the fact that our 
discspline is the ont^ one which makes our pupils examine (and visit) 
anoUier culture and invites back again . . . repr^ntatives oS other cul- 
tures. Ours is the only discipline that brings regularly into our common 
room speakers of the other languages as colleagues to work side by side 
with us. . . . It is the only discipline too, which doesn't simply give our 
pupils information a^K>ut foreign culture but gives them in tne language 
the key, the technique, to ask and answer the question, "Is it true? . My 
defence of modem languages would partly r^t on the fact that, at the 
same time as it introduces the pupil to asking ruestk>ns aJbout the foreign 
speech community which he is beginning to g»t to know, all the time it 
h saying to him, "and eventually, when you can put the questions, and 
when we take you there, youll be able to ask, 'Is it true?^ . . . you will 
see if the picture painted is the picture that you see in reality**.* 

It is the language teacher's contribution at its best actively to challenge pupils 
to make this critical comparison, to judge what he has tried to dfer. Couki 
other subjects claim as much ? 

Perhaps we have ah^eady gone scmie way towards defining the special 
role of foreign language sttsdy in the curriculum of a school system whose prime 
aim is to children optimally free urithin a democracy. But we must meet a 
further objection from those who clamour for a curriculum rooted in what they 
call wcM'king-class culture (thou^ they studiously avoid defining what this 
means). It is that the liberating experience (as in our example of the Ltvapool 
protestant schoolbo/s adventure into the Spanish cathc^c dmma and ttmoug^ 
a further locking glass into Moorish culture) is only real for the few who master 
the foreimi language at an advanced level For the l^ able verbally or the less 
motivated, it is sujaa^ted, the foreign language has nothing to crffer. This 
objection uiay be based on a misunderstanding of what we mean by foreign 
language teaching in the middle years. Rather than indulging in generalisatk>ns 
let me briefly describe three approaches to foreign language teaching that are 
currently being developed by a university lang^iage teaching centre in co-opera* 
tion with bcal schools. 

The first example is work with a fourth form learning French in a com- 
prehensive school. The pupils of very modest ability have been placed in a ncm* 
GCSE set Their motivatim is restncted and they will prot^Iy never master 
French to the point where they can read it fiuendy and with sadsfaction* The 
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universtty tutor who teaches t)»eirt four tuncH a week takes the eight Rraduate 
students of his tutorial group to each lesson. Each student is attached to a group 
of three or four pupils and most of the work is done in these gmup>. The text- 
book used is centred on the town of Rouen. Fron» dlscus.sion of the town there 
has grown a plan to go and see what it is like. Already three of the students 
have paid a short weekend visit to Rouen anned with lists of points on which 
information k required by the pupils. Next tenu the tutor will ro for a bng 
%veekend acconipanied by two pupils elected by the class or their representatives 
to farmg back their own first-hand report on the place. In March the whole 
class plus students will go and spend a week in Rouen, making a cost^-living 
comparison with York. Thirty obtects ranging from an llOOcc motor car to a 
pound of butter wUl be priced m York. The identical list will be priced in 
Rouen by each working group of pupils, with the students helping their groups 
m the work. Meanwhile much of the learning in the classroom in York in the 
mtervenmg months will be concentrated on practising the dialogues and 
vocabulary needed to 'survive* in this comparative cost^rf-living -tudy. The 
Pu^Sa P,?P"^^ T^! ^? involved in the project, having been asked to select 
the JO objects which their children are going to ent|uire about in Rouen. 

My second example is the voluntary intensive holiday course for catch- 
ing-up m French and Gennan. About 60 fifth-formers who have Inst their way 
m French or German are invited to attend a week's course at the unh^ity in 
January at the end of the Christmas break. The pupils arc tutored on a 1 :2 
ratio by graduate students from the university. On the first morning the pupils* 
learning difficulties «re diagnosed and then the rest of the week is spent in 
individual tuiHon with the object of restoring confidence and motwation to 
learn. The scheme is now in its sixth year. Each year far more volunteers apply 
than can be accommodated, despite the fact that the volunteer have to give up 
holiday tune for the work. Only pupils whose performance level is extremely 
low can hoi>e to lie accepted. One secret of the success of this small experiment 
seems to he m the individual attention given to each pupiPs learning difficulties. 
Ihw K only made possible by the use of large numbers of students, working 
under the guidance of experienced tutors. 

The student, whether from universtty, college or sixth form, is also the 
key figfure m the tha-d example of language teaching that I wish to quote. This 
IS the intensive summer school of En^ish for immigrants and slow readers*, in 
which volunteer student tutors work in small teams under the guidance <rf 
trained teachers, each tutw being responsible for one or tut) chikiren. In the 
project which I know best, about 150 tutors, mainly students, spend three weeks 
in August in such an intensive •.schooT, teaching by means of dialogue, shared 
activities and exploration of the environment some 250 Pakistani and Halifax- 
bOTn children aged between 6 and 13. The sight of some 50 to 60 children aged 
15 and 16 who had attended the summer school in previous years* but were 
now too old. screaming and beating on the school door to be let in, on a sunny 

• For a fall aemunt see A tinte for growing, edited by Eric Hawkins. Community Re- 
lations Conunmion. Russell House, Russell Square, London. 1971 
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day in August within st^Ul of other t hiidrwi playing cricket on the grass neaH>y« 
was a retnindcr that for micI» fhildren at k-ast school even in the August sun- 
shine was more of a refuge than a prison. To the roje of the student as the 
intenuediary in the teaching/ learning equation we must come back at the con. 
elusion of this paper. 

It will Ik- apparent perhaps, from tlu'se few practical examples, that tlM» 
Itberatmg role of language teaching in school need not be confined to the 
academically able child only. 'Ilje questions which we must try to answer are : 

(i) How far down tlic ability raiige ran such teaching usefully extend? 
1?!^ J^[)^* specific learning pro{>Irms do the less able pupils encounter? 
(jn) What contribution can a modem language make and how can the 
teacher attempt to overcotne the learning problems involved? 

In the second part of this paper somr tfntative amwers are offered to these 
questions. 

Who U'at ns a foreign lanj^uage? 

There has ir. the past decade {>cen a considerable extension <rf language 
teachmg, both vertically down the age range and horizontally across the aliility 
range. The pilot expenment (Trench from eight*) in tlie (comprehensive) pri- 
niar>' schools r«|uired of LEAs in the !3 'pilot' areas a commitment that aU 
their pupils, rcKardlevs of ability, should study French. Tliere was a further 
commitment that th<- secondary schools aflfected would provide continuity of 
instruction in French, again for all pupils regardless of ability. Outside the 13 
pilot areas, some 90 'associate arras* came to be involved in the experiniental 
teaching of Freticli in primary schools. It has f>een estimated that by 1^72 
Fn«nch was f>eing taugfit to some 35 / of all children of junior school age' As 
the pupils reached tiie age of 1 1 and transferred to secondary schools, teachers 
and heads (and some parents) l>ecame aware of a fact that very few had pre- 
viously faced, namely that language study had hitherto been restricted to an 
elite. It amounted in I9G4 lo perhaps 25% of secondary pupils*. To return for 
a moment to Gladstone's rear-guard action, we can now see that whereas his 
other 'competing branches of instruction', science and modem history, have 
long since l>een accepted as pro|}cr elements in the curriculum for all pupils of 
secondary age. modern languages had only won a toe-hold by 1964. The three 
pupils out of four who ten years ago were not offered a foreign languace at 
school were those who were selected af 1 1 + by a largely verbal test for sec- 
ondary modern schooling. The march of comprehensive reorganisation and the 
arrival in secondar>- schools of 'comprehensive' cohorts in the pilot experiment 
have contributed to raising the proportion of pupils who are offered a modem 
l^guage to nearly m % - though many of these pupils (probably at least 
«)5/, ) wtU study the language for only two or three years in secondary school 

* -.Reports on Kdutation, no. 75. HMSO, 1972 

* Ibid^' Council of Europe Symposium. 1973. (Mtmeoimiph) 
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^ore dropping it when optinm are aHowed in the timetable. 

What is now being questioned is the usefulness of extending the study 
of a modem language to pupUs outside the traditional grammar schrol range of 
ability. There are some t&ichers who would frankly wish tt> return to the pre* 
♦ 1^4 Bgure of one in four pupils studying a modem language* There are scmie 
who while welcoming the extension to the present figure of two*thirds would 
not wish to extend it any further if it meant offering a langu^ to pupils who^ 
ability to read and write English was weak. On one point all who nave thought 
about the problem would prdbably agree, namely that the extension of the 
abttity range across which languages are offered in secondary scho^ calls for 
a realistic re-thinking o( the objectives for pupils of vtridely atfferxng aptitudes 
and interests^ and a great deal remains to tie done in this area. 

This case has been argu^ most thoughtfully in recent papers by Salter 
and by Homsey. Tlie whole problem was explored in some depth at a sym^ 
pc^um organised by the Centre for Infonnation on Language Teaching and 
Kesearch in 1972* and Homsey and I have since carried on our own fnendly 
discussion^ frcmi opposing points <rf view but agreeing about dbjectives, in 
further papers*. There is no ne^ to go over the ground ot this ddbate ^B^ain 
since the papers are readily accessible. In the present context it may be more 
useful to try to {>rop(^ some lines along which language studies for less able 
pupils may move in the immediate future. 

Nevertheless two things need to be said here to those vAh> would wi^ to 
put the clock back and restrict foreign language teaching to the one pupil 
m four who was offered it in 1962. 

Firstly^ this would mean» in a comprehensive school, a curriculum deter- 
mined by the social class of the pupil There is ample evidence** that ability to 
leam French correlates highly at the age of 1 1 + with parental occupaticm. But 
this same correlation holds good for mother-tongue learning. It would be quite 
unacceptable for most teachers to place children in a mcNiem language stream 
in their ccmiprehensive school according to a m^ure <rf verbal abiuty which 
correlates wah an environmental influence such as the job category <rf the 
parent. Furthermore the evidence that Dr Burstall has produced showing the 
effect of teachers' expectations on pupils* success and the correlation between 
teachers' expectation and the social dass of the pupils argue stron^y for keep- 
ing <^>en the curriculum q}tions as long as possible. 

Quite apart frtMn the injustice of selecting pupils for modem language 
streams on the basis of veHbal ability which so clearly reflects environmental 
influence, to do so would l>e to deprive large numbers of children of an 

• Teaching modem tangua^es across the abitiiy range. CILT, 1972. (Reports and Papeiv 



• Teaching modern languages across the ability range*. Modem Languages in Scottmd, 
n«. May 19/3 

*• Ctare Bursull: Fr^R^rA m tke primary school: attitudes and achievement. Nattonai 
Foundation for Educationat Research in Enficland and Wales, Sbug^, 1970 
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experience whkh they» more than their more fonimate contanporaries, 
pc^ttvely need. It b an experience which no other part of the curriculum can 
dfer — namely the opportunity to make a fresh start on the essential learning 
task of matching categories of concepts to linguistic symbols. This is a proc^ 
which, for a variety of rea^ns» has not gone weU in their mother tongue 
learatng* Such children are fjometimes described as suffering from 'linguistic 
deprivation*. The term is a misnomer and has led to some misunderstanding. 
jU^CHT for instance has sharply challenged Bernstein's interpretation of linguistic 

This controversy has generated considerable confusion. Teachers who 
thought they recognised in thetr pupik* speech the 'restricted* code and the "im- 
pUdt language tied to its context that Bernstein described in his earlier papers 
as typi<^ of lower-class pupils, were disconcerted to leara L^bov's conclusion 
from his ta^ recordings of negro children in New Ywrk that 'the fallacies of 
verbal deprivation theory are so obvious that they are scarcely wmth expos- 
ing^ The truth probably is that both Bernstein and Labov, in descril^ng the 
surface features of children*s speech, were not locjeing at the real prdblem that 
language poses for disadvantaged pupils. 

tj^arning problems of the less able 

It is probably not so much that they do not possess the rul^ <rf the syn- 
tax ot English but they lack confidence that the language wilt woric for them. 
As for vocabulary, the attaching of names to concepts, they have not been 
encouraged at home to match effectively linguistic symJbols to conceptual 
categories to construct a mode! of their environment which will work with pre- 
rhion and accuracy. 

There scetns little doubt that the process of categwising concepts and 
ormnging them into hierarchical sets (antmal, dog, terrier) can jH'oceed some 
way without language, as Ol&ron and Furth, working with congenitally deaf 
pupils, have shown, but language does make £ a xrisive contribution and for 
scnne children the matching of language symbol and concept goes awry. It is 
worth considering for a moment why this happens* 

The ability to do this matching of linguistic symbol with the real workL 
which is the ^calculus of thought* in Bruner's phrase, seems to be leamt mainly 
through hours of unhurried dialogue between the child and an adult who is 
al>Ie to give undivided attention to the child*s comparatively inaccurate match* 
ing. Roger Brown axtd his co-workers have described some important a)»>ect5 of 
this essential dialogue. Douglas Ba^Ties has sensitively analysed the language 
problems of secondary school pupiis who have been deniea such practice at 
matching words to ctmcepts. 

*• W. Ubov: The logic of non-standard Eni^Ush. Georgetown Univenitv Press, 1969 
{Georgetown MptK>grftpbs on Language & Ungubtics, 22.) Reprinted in Language in 
education. Routledge & Kc^an Paul. !972. (Open University Set Book.) 
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Tlie role of tfte parent In the very early stages may be critical Brown 
has warned against conctuUin^ from his dbservationfs of parents* *eepanstons* of 
children's approximations to tlie grammar any direct correlation between fre- 
quency of parental 'cwrections* and the speed with which the child masters sue- 
cmh^ syntactic rules. What rather seems to happen is that the child acquires 
the syntax and the m^ tch of vocabulary with the real wotid by constant experi- 
ment. It is adult feedback which motivates and shapes this experimentation. It 
may well be that parents differ in their effectiveness as linguistic infonnants 
partly in the degree of feedback they have the time, energy, or interest to give 
the child. There is however another way in which parents' effectiveness may 
vary. 

It is important to rememlw that for the child's dialogue with his adult 
lan^mge informant to lie effective it is not sufBcient for the adult to possess the 
sounds and patterns of the ianguat^e. Saussure was probably ri^t to insist that 
the mastery of syntax of the spoken language in itsetf may be a comparatively 
trivial intellectual acaMuplishment. The ^ective adult language informant 
must aho possess the concepts — she (generally the mother) must have 
categorised her conceptual world with some precision and refinement if, in 
dialogue with a cfuld, she is to help match linguistic symbols to a conceptual 
map which will prove to Ik* effective as a learning tool. 

It is thus not at all certain that comparison of one child s language with 
another's will Ik? very revealing if it confines itself to measurmg the relative 
complexity of sentences, use of proncmns etc. or extent erf" vocabulary. What is 
needed is a measure of the pi^ecision and discriminaticm with which the 
language is matched to a conceptual model of the envirormtent 

The pointy may be clarified if we take a practical example f rcmi a stage 
in language acquisition commonly called the 'holophrastic' stage when the chSd 
(aged between 18 months and 2| years) uses *cme %vord sentences'. Madame 
Tabouret-Keller of Strasboui^ has de^ribed her own child aged n^ly two 
years, who used the sentence /lo/ in six quite different contexts : 

1. when asking for water to drink 

2. when it is raining 

3. for everything that is wet 

4. when the lavatory is flushed 

5. when a bath is bleing run, as a question meaning •Is Daddy up?' 

6. on seeing a glass filled with coloured liquid. 

The linguistic symbol here was simple, its learning p<^ no very great intel- 
lectual jprof>!em. To compare two children simply according to their having 
acquired or failed to acquire such a piece of language would tell us little. But 
the cc«nplexity of the categorising of the environment that is implicit in the use 
of the sentence /lo/ by this particular child is oimous. The match for the time 
being between linguistic s>infK>l and the real world is a very crude one. In time 
the child will have to inake the match more »cact and discriminating if he is 
to use his language as an effective tool for categwising hb increasingly ccmiplex 
verbal environment. 
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Even when l)e is aduh he will find that the language matches the real 
world only approxitnaieiy. Tlie Ennlisli^speaking adult (w instance happily 
speaks of : 

(a) learning the cello 

(b) learning poetry 

(c) learning nistory 

(d) learning wisdom etc. 

Ahnost nothing that one could say about the process of learning in (a) could be 
true of the process in (b), still less true of whatever is involved in (c) (which 
would n«?d very careful definition even if historians could agree — and what 
is a histcMrian?), while the learning involved in (d) must be ^Hnething very 
different from the other xlvrec. Again the language is a pathetically crude match 
to the categories of concepts that it evcAes. Learning the langua^ is a small 
intellectual step. Matching it to reality is a lifelong ta^ which few intellects can 
even partially master. 

It k manifestly a task oS enormous difBculty to devise a measure of the 
relati%'e effectiveness of this matching process. Yet it appears that this is what 
we m*ed, a sensitive measure of what some linguists are calling 'communicative 
competence*. It k towards this that the work d Douglas Barnes and Jim Wight 
and others is pointing. We may well Bnd when we have a sensitive measure that 
children's cmnmunicatlve competence correlates closely before they go to schocrf 
with the communicative competence of their lanp[uage informants in the home, 
lilts at least seems to be suggested by the statistics of class-biased learning 
failure. It can be smnmed up in the graphic phrase of Hess and Shqiman : The 
meaning of deprivation is the deprivation of meaning^ 

The contribution of the modern language 

It is part of my argument for modern language study for all pupils^ and 
I realise that it will seem to some to be an audacious claim, that it can at its 
best make a contribution to this essential learning process. It can do this in 
three ways : 

(i) The child w*ho during hb early schooling has opted out o{ the class 
dialogue can be coaxed back into the conversation when all start 
level in the new language. It is as if everybody turned over a new pa§e 
and in the new matching of symbol to real world we all begin a^n 
from scratch. Furthermore^ in the very process of matching nuxlem 
language symbols to concepts in the real world, many uncertain and 
blurred concepts already met via the mother tongue take on a new 
precision. Of coursp very much depends on the teacher and on rela- 
tbnship in the classroom, I am presupposing in the teacher an infec* 
tious enthusiasm* a wann heart and a sensitive ear for the muffled 

R. D. Hess, and Virginia C. Shipmaii : 'Early exjperience and the socialisation of cog* 
nitive m'vdes in children*, dfntd Prrrhprnent, vol. 36. no. 4. 1965, pp. 869-86 
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siKt>a!s sciiH* puplk luake thr qualities that go to uuike the fspod 
^atl^nla{^<• tr.irlriT, wfa thrr iti the kitchen or the clossrcHini. 

(ii) l*he modem language, hy taking the learner outside hi» mother 
tongue, helps to liberate hini from the handicap of the monolingual. 
Tlie monolingual person k unaware of the arhitrariness of the 
laniruaire s\in{)o{s he uses. Because he has known no others, he takes 
for granted that there art* no others. He confuses the word and the 
concept. This is the 'magical view of language'. .\s Yuen Ren Chao* 
n-mmds us primitive peoples M'wve that putting a curse on some- 
body s name could harm his person. The word becomes the thing. It 
does not require a prolonged study of the foreign language for the 
hberatmg lesson to Ixjgin. Even the earlv learning of the .sound system 
can !»c a valual>le correcti%'e to the parochialism and insularity which 
initiallv soofFs at or L« afraid of any speech which is different from the 
local dialect. Tlie critical attitude to language is a lifetUne's study. 
But It must begin, lliere must l>e a start to looking l)eneath the sur- 
face of words. It is posjiible but less ea.sv to do this if we are confined 
to the mother tongue. 

f iii) .\ more precise and unique contribution of modem language study to 
cognjtion and to coainumicativc competence is indicated in a sug- 
gestjvp passage in \"\-gotsky's Thought and laniiutiy* Briefly sum- 
tnarised the aipiment is as follows : 

\'ygotsky distinguishes between the child's 'spontaneous concepts* 
and his 'scientific concepts', In-twecn the concept 'brother' (say) 
and the concept 'exploitation'. Tlie spontaneous concept is 
unconscious, the scientific concept is one which the child is 
conscious of having made and one %vhich he ran discuss 
ofjjectively and critically. The two kinds of concepts interact : 

. . Mastering a higher level in the reahn of scientific concepts 
also raises the level of spontaneous concepts. Once the child has 
achieved consciousness and control in one kind of concepts, all 
the previously formed concepts are restructured accordingly . . .' 

'The child liecomes conscious of his spontaneous concepts re- 

" Yuen Ren Chao: Language and symbolic systems. Cambridge Universitv Pr*«s t«M» 
'MonoHngual persons take bn^ua-^ «> much for gmr^ Ztt^^^rfot^^t^ 
arburary nature and cannvi disUnguish wotdi from tEi.,«». Thus. prim^itiw msSM often 
believe that putt.nR a curse on somebody's name couId^ctuaJti^C^Sn. 
sons unused to foreiRn lanRu-ses tend to find something pen-ei4 in the way foS^w 
^^^•'^n fJ^Wsmith could not get over the pervltffty of the French, VteSd 

call a cabbase "shoe", instead of catling a cabbagfT'cabba^". The ston^is towTin 
Enghsh woman who always wonderel why the French Si water 
Italians "deiracqua" and the Germans call it "das Wasser". "Only we Eiilkh^I?- 

L. S. V>gotsky : Thought and language. M.I.T. Press. 1962. (First pubUshed 1Q34 
posthumously, but suppressed in 1936.) Hwusnca i^at, 
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lattvely late: the ahility to define them in wt)rds, to operate with 
tiietn at will, appears !on^ after he has acquired the concepts. He 
has the concept (Le., know^ the object to which the concept 
refers), but is not conscious of hb own act of thought The 
development of a scientific concept, on the other hand^ usually 
l>egins with its verbal definition and its use in non^spontaneous 
operations — with working? on the concept itself. It starts its life 
in the child's mind at the level that his spontaneous concepts 
reach only later. . 

*A child*s everyday concept^ such as **brother** is saturated with 
experience. Yet, when he is asked to soh^e an abstract problem 
about a brother's l>rother, as in Piaget^s experiments^ he becomes 
confused* On the other hand, though he can correcdy answer 
({uestions about "slavery**, '^exploitation**, or "civil war'% these 
concepts are schematic and lack the rich content deri\ned from 
personal experience. 'I1>ey are filled in gradually, in the course of 
further schoolwork and reading. One might say that the develops 
mrnt of the child*s spontaneous concepts proceeds upward, and 
the developme-^t rf his scientific concepts dtnvmvard, to a more 
elementary and concrete levei Tim is the consequence of the 
different ways in which the two kinds of concepts emerge. TTie 
inc*i»ption of a spontaneous concept can usually be traced to a 
face-to-face meeting with a concrete situation, while a scientific 
concept involves frcmi the first a **meditated** attitude toward its 
object. . / 

'The influence of scientific concepts on the mental development 
of the child is analogous to the effect of learning a foreign 
language, a process which is conscious and deliberate from the 
start. In one's native language^ the primitive aspects of speech are 
acquired before the more cwnplex ones. The latter presuppose 
some awareness of phonetic, grammatical, and syntactic forms. 
With a foreign language, the higher forms develc^ before spon* 
taneous, fluent speech. . . The child^s strong points in a foreign 
language are his weak points in his native language, and vice 
versa. In his own language, the child conjugates and declines cor- 
rectly, \Hit without realising it He cannot tell the gender, the 
case, or the tense of the word he is using. In a foreign language^ 
he distinguishes between masculine and f^inine gender and is 
conscious of grammatical forms from the beginning. . / 

For the tnodcrn linguist Vygotsky's sugpption that the effect of learning 
a foreign language can l>e compared with the influence of scientific concepts Is 
obviously of great interest. This early suggestk^n of Vygoisky's offers a possible 

explanation of a phenomenon that many language teachers have observed 

namely the positive feedback of modem language study on the effectiveness 
>vith which the mother tongue is used, and on cognition across the board. There 
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has been so littio work in tfjr field of measuring the rffoct of foreign lanffuace 
learning ^on cojrnitjon that it is iinpossif)le to do inore than tiuote ane^otel 
evidence . Expenence of trachitiff children of less than average IQ in a sec- 
ondary modem school near York over a period of seven years has satisfied me 
mat even though their command of die language remained modest, the 
dialogue required by the study had a beneficial effect on their general wiUinK- 
ness and ability to learn and their confidence in using ianimafre to solve 
problems. In a %'ery different context I have observed very able pupils from 
manual workere homes whose primary school record was not unpressive who 
found in modem languaKe study the route to high academic achievement. For 
such pupils of course the subject offers the great attraction that it takes the 
student mto another culture where prejudice or snoW,ery about his social bacfc- 
ffTound or father's occupation or schooling counts for nothing when he is opera- 
ting m his new 'persona . ^ 

Going to meet our neighbours 

ki^ t?i^I defence of our subject's place in the curriculum, especially for less 
able children, would {,e incomplete without some reference to tY^ iZor^^ 

l n±frnV''"" I" ^ P>^y»?lot world m which iS^y 

no nation can Ik- an island unto itself the scWl programme must surely attempt 
to fill m as accurately as nossihle the blank Tpa^e on the map of Europe 
occupied by the countries w),ose fortunes are now increasingly bikind up wiS 
ours I w^uld personally distrust attempts to do this via such routes as W 
pean studies uh,ch often degenerate into little more than 'quii.' lists of discon- 

whLf^i:" / ^^"^^^ 'Pf^^r ^'X ^^""'^ 'P^^^ community is surely 
what gives coherence to a study of what sort of people they are. 

Above all language study is study of what people say and write. It tends 

SJnr P^'"*"" esLtialfy ed^cIt^S 
visits and exchanges, duly prepared and carefiUy followed up. 

Tivo dogmas considered 

fr..^J^''^'''^^u^ aspects oflanguage study has lately been side- 

trari^ed by a rather uncritical acceptance of two dogmas about which some 
scepticism ut>uld have been healthy. One states that t?e sole purpose of mS 
language study is to be able to communicate in the language, Vnd the otW 
that there exists a 'critical age' (pre.puberty) for second Tanll^ge learning 
.^^f first dogma is accepted it is clear that the child who fails* has 

S!? xV^f' u^^^y ^^^^^^y papers referred to 

above. I do not share this view since, for the reasons I have tried to eSain I 
Wd not confine the objectives of foreign language study 5 nam^yf '"„^ 

See the experiment by C. I. C. Estacio in ManUa reported in The bsychohev of second 
t'ftQ^qi'^^ i^T^- ^^"^V"' ^P'* Cambridge VrdvelJ[^p^^^t%9'''^ 

189-94. which sugjjests 'hat learning a foreign language 'has a direct Sect on ^ 
dex-elopment of the cognitive processes'. ™ 
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would I wish to define failure at modem language learning by criteria so 
patently more rigorous than are used in judging failure at (say) history or 
English. 

The second doginu appears to be an extension (for which there is no ex- 

Eerunental or theoretical justification) of the hypothesis examined at length by 
ennebeii?** that there exists a 'sensitive* or •cntical' period for acquisition of 
the mother tongue^ coinciding with the period between 2 years and puberty 
during which the child's brain is (a) growing rapidly, (b) progresuvely losing 
'plasticity* (i.e. the capacity of one area of the cortex to take over functions nw- 
mally ^^iated with other areas), (c) progressively differentiating the functions 
contrmled respectively by the two hemispheres. The theory of critical periods 
for learning has lately been questioned by Profe^r Clark of Hull and others. 
Whatever the evidence may be concerning mother tongue learning, there is no 
reticle evidence of a critical period for second language learning except in w 
far as acquisition of pronunciation is concerned. Here young children do seem 
to have an advantage and adults rarely acquire a new sound system entirely 
free from interference by the mother-tongue habits. 

However, with regard to acquisition of vocabulary and syntax, to 
memory, both short- and tong-tenn, and to concentration, all factors important 
for second language learning, it seems, as Carroll" has suggested, that learning 
capacity increases at least up to the age of 18 or beyond. What seems to be 
crucial is the factor of motivation to learn and it is this factor which probably 
explains the speed at which for example the young children of inmiigrants 
acquire a second language, cwnpared with their parents. 

Impiications for the curriculum 

What all this seems to suggest for curriculum planning in the early stages 
of language study is that the potential of the years 9 to 13 should be exploited 
for the learning of the sound systems not simply of one of the languages of our 
European neighbours, but of several. I would think it might be wmw saaific* 
ing at this stage any attempt to read or write a single foreign language in return 
for a quite disciplined and serious attempt to pronounce several languages. The 
spoken form of each language might be studied for a year. Considerable use 
would be made of simple dialogues (shopping etc.) and singing and learning 
verse by heart would have an important role. It might be worth while to experi* 
ment in the introduction of a simplified phonetic 'European* alphabet to sup- 
port the learning. 

It should lye retnembered that we cannot predict at the age of 9+, ot 
even 11+ or 13+, which of several European languages any particular pupU 
will need in later life. The Dutch or Swedish teacher can safely predict that all 
h» pupils will later need the world vehicle language, English. It makes sense for 

E. LenneberK: The biological foundations of laniiuajne. Wiley. 1967 
" J. B. Carrtrfi in Languages and the young rckool child, ed. H. H. Stern. OxfonI 
Umi-ersity Press, 1969 
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all his pupils therefore to start English at 9+. For us, because we possess the 
world vehicle as our iiK>thcr tongue* the ultimate need of a foreign Iangu^[e by 
aiiy individual learner is less predictable. Not until the watei^ed of career 
choice is passed will it begin to become clear which second langu^ will be 
most useful. No shnple analv'sls of vocational need could therdore serve to 
determine which particular language should be leamaj at 9+ or 11+ or 
13+ by any paiticular learner. Other criteria than national language needs 
must guide curriculum planners in the middle school. The phonological foun- 
dation suggested would possibly enable the eventual choice to be made less 
blmdly* 

Because the Swedes, for example^ can predict that all pupils (and 
teachers) whatever their eventual vocation will need Eneli^ it makes sense to 
iosbt on English as a compulscny element in the training ^ all Swedish 
teachers. TTiis enabl^ them to meet the staffing needs of a programme of •Eng« 
lish from 9* in Swedish schools. We can make no such prediction and the solu- 
tion to the problems of stafiing Trench from 8" is not open to us. My solution 
starts from the question : What can be predicted? The answer b : that one or 
other of the language of our European neighbours will be studied at secondary 
level. I therefore propose that the phonoIo|fical groundwork will be laid before 
the •plastic* period (8-12) is oven It is this mastery of the sound systems of 
several languages that could be taught to all, most, teachers in o^ege. It 
would be the same skill that a radio or TV annotmcer must possess. The 
teacher^s task could of course be greatly eased by the provisiwi of suitable taped 
material, games, songs etc 

At the secondary level, if the full potential of foreign language study is 
to be exploited, two developments seem to be required 

(a) Firstly a new subject called the *Study of Language' should be intro- 
duced into the secondary schod. It would encourage pupils to 
examine the function of langua^ as an aspect of group behaviour, 
to leam about language acquisition, as future paraits and language 
informants, to analyse linguistic prejudices and snobberies, and to 
study by means of field work the effecdveness of the language 
encountered in a variety of contexts. 

(b) This however would be only part of the programme^ I would see the 
subject as linking the two supporting studies erf mother tongue and 
foreign language. It would be in th^s new area of the curriculum 
that the contrastivc features of LI and L2 were discussed and 
analysed. The relative economy or redundancy of two different 
linguistic solutions to a problem would be locked at. Tlie differing 
semantic fields and the map oS the ccmceptual categories evoked by 
symbols in LI and L2 would be ejmmined. One would hc^ that 
pupils who had followed the course would both use their mother 
tongue with more discrimination and effect and be more critfcal of 
language used by others. 

Obviously this sketch is quite inadequate as a pre^ntation of the 
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{»Dpo^ new suhjrct area. Kxperiinents are proceeding in several schook on 
stmtiar lines to ihi*s^ and rncouruKing results are reported Only by a great deal 
of trial and error will it f»e possible to arrive at a satisfactory linking^ via the 
new discipline 'language', of LI and L2 learning which have hitherto in nearly 
alt schocHS proceeded in completely separate departments, with litde mutual 
feedback* Tnis is surely to waste a great opportunity for interesting interacdon. 

This seenis to me a more acceptable way forward than the vicious 
circular line of argument which would say to three children in four (as some 
are suggesting) or to one in two (the present figure) •You have been found on 
reaching secondary school to l)e lacking in some verbal and concepttial abilities. 
Your deficiencies will inevitably make further progr^ in many school subjects 
(incltiding a foreign language) quite difficult and set your teachers problems 
which before 1964 they by-passed. We have therefore decided to cut out from 
your programme an important part of the verbal education (the foreign 
language) that you need more than verbally able pupils/ 

A new approach to teaching the foreign language at secondary level 

It will not do however to offer to such pupils a study which seems to 
thcnn irrelevant and which brings no intrinsic rewards of satisfaction or success. 
*rhig means that a numl»er of changes mi^t be made in language cotn:ses for the 
less able. 

(a) Some pupils sliouid be encouraged to follow courses aiming at no 
n^ore than 'comprehension* of the spoken language. It is to be hoped 
that teachers will experiment in supporting such courses by use of a 
simplified phonetic snelltng which %vould by*pass the problems posed 
hy« for example, the orthography of Frendi,, and which would be a 
simplified representation of the spoken language. This proposal^ 
originally made by Henry Sweety mi^t help the less able pupil to 
retain and support his learning* especially if he were allowed to use 
his simplified phonetic spellinps in his CSE examination and be 
allou'ed a certam latitude in his own phonetic spellings* 

(b) A variety of intensive learning techniques would be called for, to 
help overcome the interference of the mother tongue under 
traditional timetable arrangements. In pardcular the less ^le child 
should be offered frequent •remedial* courses at which 'tutors* from 
colleges and sixth fcmns give individual tuition. There is now con- 
siderable experience of such courses. The York intensive Christmas 
holiday week in French for the less able fifth former, now in its 
fourth year, has demonstrated its usefulness and l« heavily over- 
subscribed by pupils wishing to be admitted. In any 'linear^ subject 
even a week's alienee from school can cripple progress. Very careful 
planning and frequent catching up sessions are needed to compen- 
sate for interruption of learning. 

(c) In language learning older age groups have an important role in 
helping younger ones (on the model of the infant school vertical 
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groupirjff of 5- with 6- and 7-year-olds). Sixth fonners and university 
and collf^e sttidfnts, the elite who through good fortune succeed in 
the system, have a duty (which many of them acknowledRe) to act 
as group leaders with the less mature or less able younger age groups. 
Language woric requires above all dialogue. With 30 pupils to a 
class the possibility of individual dialogue with the teacher is 
reduced for any given pupil to about 30 seconds in every halt hour. 
Some means must f>e found to provide dialogue in smaller groups. 

The involvement of sixth fonners and students is proving to be, 
in the many experiments that are now going forward, an exciting 
contribution to solving this prrfilein. (It is also helping to make 
schools into learning communities, not shnply intellectual race 
tracks.) It is relevant to recall that among the many factors which 
explam the apparently eflTortless actjuisition of LI (by children who 
later ha%'e great difficulty over L2) is that in the LI sJfuation, the 
single learner is surrounded by many teachers (every adult or child 
wtthm earshot) while in the L2 situation the single teacher is sur- 
rounded by 30 learners, who get only a fraction of his attention. 

{d) A technique which tries to facilitate individual dialogue as a leam- 
mg technique is the 'reciprocal* course. The method is to bring to- 
gether equal numbers of native speakers of (say) French and English 
and match them into pa;«-s which act on alternate days as tutor and 
puptl. This pernrts individual one-to-one teaching tailored to the 
particular needs of each learner. It also (in the experience of those 
who have experimented with this technique) appears to intensify 
motivation to learn. 

(e) If language learning is to be a preparation for exploration of the 
foreign country, for going to see 'if it is tnie\ there is a very great 
responsibility on heads and administrators not to allow the expense 
and inconvenience of foreign travel to exclude some pupils from 
poor, or unhelpful, home backgrounds. 

1^ refer again to Dr Burstall's research, she has shown that the 
effect of combining study visits to France with language learning b 
to increase motivation and the development of positive attitudes and 
that this is particularly the case with pupils from secondary modem 
streams 'who exhibit more hostile attitudes towards foreigners and 
their culture' and who l*enefit proportionately more than grammar 
school pupils from foreign travel properly followed up. Smith has 
also sufflfested : *It is probably more important for less able than for 
more able pupils that efforts be made to take them abroad'". Yet for 
obvious reasons the home background makes it unlikely that such 



pupils will t>e eiscouraged to travel, h for thiii asoti that 
Schools Council Working Paf^er warned of ihr d * that by 
the time pupils reach the nixth foriti uiodeni ktteuageA tend to be 
restricted to middle-class pupils in contrast to the able ictenre pupils 
from poorer homes whose talK>rator>* is provided by the within 
the school walls* The danger is a real one unte^ UEAs make ade* 
quate provision of foreijEfn study centres, liostel accmmnodation for 
visiting pupils from abroad^ generous travel grants etc. It is here 
that the great leap forward of the seventies must come. 

(0 Finally the complex of proliletns faced by many pupils in the area 
of the curriculum that we are considering suggests that we should 
begin to questbn the appropriateness of a school year in which the 
school closes its docH^ for seven weeks in the summer. For childrett 
whose backgrounds do not supply •adult time* for the dialogue 
required for language acquisition, tlie closure erf the schools is a dis- 
aster. This is manifestly true of (say) the Pakistani child in Halifax, 
who cannot hope to converse^ at home or in the street, in anything 
but hb native Punjabi during the seven^week closure, with the in- 
evitable erosion of the learning dearly acquired during the previous 
tenth As in other areas of education the pr^lc^ns of the immigrant 
child serve to throw light on wider problems affecting other dis* 
advantaged learners. The concept of a *fourth term' of \^untary 
schooling in which college and university students and sixth formers 
return to the classroom in massive numbers working as tutors in 
small teams under experienced teachers, dfering individual dialogue 
on intensive 'catching up courses' of great variety, has been proposed 
as a contribution to meeting the learning needs erf the pupils whom 
Newsom called 'Half our future*. 



*■ New patiems in sixth farm modern language studies. Evans, Methuen Educatiotunl, 1970 
O 
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6 Clare Burstall 



Attitudes towards foreign language learning 
in early adolescence 



Since 1964, the National Foundation for Educational Research has been 
carrying out an evaluation of the teaching of French in selected primary 
schools in England and Wales. This evaluation has taken the form of a 
longitudinal study of three age groups of pupils, taught French frcmi the age of 
ei^t onwards. Each of the experimental groups originally contained appncud- 
inately 6»0(K) pupib, selected on the basis of age alone, lliis means, <^ course, 
that the experimental sample was drawn from all the socio-economic strata nor- 
mally represented within the state educatimial system and, in consequence, was 
characterised by a wide range of abiKty. At the time of writing, the majority of 
the pupils in the first exT>ernnental group will have left school, those in the 
second group have recently completed their fifth year in secondary school and 
those in the third group their second year in secondary school. The pupils in 
the first and third groups have been under study for a period of five years : 
three in primary school and two years in secondary school. Those in the seccmd 
group have been under study for a longer period : three years in primary school 
and five years in secondary school Throughout the course of the study, the 
major part of the fieldwork has been concerned with the coUecdon ot data 
relating to the experimental pupils* levd of achievement in French and the 
development of their atdtudes towards learning the knguage. A ccmsiderable 
amount of data analysis still remains to be carried out, but the fieldworic of the 
study is now complete and some of the early findings have abready been 
published (Burstall, 1968, 1970a, 1970b). The present account will refer, in the 
main, to data collected during the middle years of the secondary stage of the 
evaluation. It is hoped that the findings of the study, althou^ mcmiplete as 
yet, will allow some further H^t to be shed on the factors influendng pupils* 
attitudes towards fc^ign language learning during early adolescence. 

It has been argued that the successful acquisition of a fcnreign language 
is to a large extent determmed by attitudinal factors. Lambert and his asso* 
elates, for instance, have on a number of occasions advanced the view that 
the key to success in foreign language learmng lies in the adc^tion of an 
*integradve* orientation towards the foreign culture, as characterised !>y the 
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students willtngneits to share certain of the attributes of inemfwrs of the other 
hngwstic commuitity* attd to regard himself as a potential member of that 
communtty. According to this vlew» foreign language learning is less likely to 
meet with success if the student's underlying motivation is 'instrumental* rather 
than integrative* — if, that b, he places a utilitarian value on the achievement 
of proficiency m the foreign language, without desiring active contact with the 
speakers of that language nor further knov^ledge of their culture {Gardner and 
l^bert, 1959: Lambert et al., 1961; Gardner. 1966; Gardner and Lambert, 
I»7Z). The findings of the present study lend only partial support to this view 
m that, although pupils' attitudes and achievement proved to be closely asso- 
ciated, the moUvational characteristics of individual pupils appeared to be 
neither exclusively 'integrative* nor whoUy ♦instrumental*. On the one hand, the 
niajonty ^ die pupils taking prt in the experiment, whether they liked learn- 
ing Frwich or not, tended to share an 'integrative* motivation, evincing a strong 
desire for contact with French people and agreeing that they were primarily 
earning French in order to be able to communicate with other speakere of the 
language. On the other hand, there was also ample evidence of 'instrumentaT 
motivattOT m the emphasis placed by the experimental pupils on the 'pay^r 
value of learning French, in terras of enhanced employment opportum*ti4 In 
a more recent study, Gardner and Santos (1970) have suggested that an 
integrative orientation may not inevitably lead to superior achievement in 
foreign language learning, if the cultural context is one in which the acquisition 
of the foreign language has obvious practical value. Reporting their study of 
foreipi lan^age learning in the Philippines, Gardner and Santos concluded : 
In this cultural context where the second language has unequivocal instru- 
mental value, students who are instnimentally oriented and who receive sup- 
port from their parents for thb orientation are more successful in acquiring the 
second language Jan students not evidencing this supported type of orien- 
tation. These findings are consistent with those of the present study, where 
there was evidence of an association between parents' support for foreign 
language learning and their evaluation of its relevance to their children*s 
employment prospects. 

It was notable, for example, that, rfiroughout the period of the experi- 
ment, the atutudes of the girls towards foreign language leammg were con- 
sistently more favourable than those of the bovs. For mstance, significantly 
more girls than boys agreed that they would like to speak many languages, go to 
France and meet French people, and continue studying French in future years. 
Significantly more girk than boys also thought that all children should start to 
learn French m the primary school and that French would be useful to them 
in their future life. In addition, the girls were more confident than the boys of 
their parents support and encouragement. The boys' attitudes towards foreign 
language learning tended to be comparatively unfavourable. Sisrnificantly mwe 
boys than girls felt that learning French was a waste of time .md that there 
\^re more unportant subjects on which they should be omcentrating their 
effort UnUke the girls, the boys did not believe that a knowledge of French 
would be useful to them after they had left school. Evidence from other studies 
suggests that the more positive attitudes expressed by the girls represent, in the 
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inaiii, a response to kocuiI aiid cuhurat prt^ur^. Rd>mscHi (1971) has suggested 
that lieing *good at language* may {»e seen as admirable for girts^ but unmanly 
(ot boys. The view that foreign language teaming is a more suimbie accomplkh- 
inent for girls than for hoys is undoubtedly stiu current in our society, rein- 
forced by the fact that a knowledge of foreign languages has a direct and 
c^ous application to the future employment pc^bdities open to girls, but is 
less clearly relevant to those avaitatile to hoy^. Adolescent pupils of both sex^ 
have been reported to view the enhancement of vocational success as the prt* 
mary function of education and* in consequen<^, to place a high value on 
school subjects, such as mathematics and English, which have an obvious rele- 
vance to their future employment prospects. Girls and their parent are also 
rqxjrted to accept the vocational value of foreign language learning, whereas 
lH>ys and their parents are reported not to do so (Schocrfs Council, 1968; 
Sumner and Warburton, 1972). 

It was certainly the case in the present study that parental attitudes 
towards foreign language learning differed according to the sex of the pupil : 
girls received more overt parental encouragement to reach a high level of 
achievement in Frencli than boys did and also benefited from considerably 
greater practical support in their language learning activities. Other availahle 
evidence indicates the existence erf a positive association between the attitudes 
of parents and the attitudes and achievement of their children, both in the 
general sphere of school attainment (Floud et al., 1956; Fraser, 1959; Douglas 
et al., 1968) and in the more specific area of foreign language learning (Feenstra 
and Gardner, 1968; Feenstra. 1969: Gardner and Santos. 1970; Gardner and 
Lambert, 1972). 

Where achievement in a particular subject area, such as mathematics or 
French, can l>e shown to vary systematically with the sex of the learner, it 
seems highly prol>ahle that parents are transmitting to their children the 
accepted values of the wider society. Some support for this view may be found in 
Morris's (1966) evidence that differences in lioys* and girls* reading skills were 
attributable to motivational and environmental factors rather than to differ- 
ences in ability, and in Preston*s (1962) findings, arising from a comparative 
study of reading comprehension in the United States and in Germany, that, 
although girls reached a higher level <rf achievement than boys in the United 
States, the reverse was true in Germany. Preston ascribed these results to the 
fact that *reading and learning' are regarded as approved masculine acth^ities 
in Germany, where the teaching force, even at the elementary schocJ level, is 
predominantly male, whereas in the United States reading sidlls tend to be 
associated with femininity*. Other cross-national studies (Husdn, 1967; Gardner 
and Lambert, 1972) offer further evidence of the powerful influence that a 
societal view of this kind can have on pupils' attitudes and adiievement. 

There is also considerable evidence to surest that parental enccmrage* 
ment varies with social class, parenu in the higher socioeconomic strata offer* 
ing their children more support during their schooling than thi^ in the lower 
socio-economic strata (Floud et al., 1956; Douglas, 1964; Central Advisory 
Council for Education, 1967: Barker-Lunn, 1970; Sumner and Warburton, 
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1972). FurthenncK^, teachers tend to adopt different standards to evaluate the 
potmtial abilities of children from dinerent ^io^onomic ^rata, Gver^ 
estimattng the abilities of those from higher socto^on(»nic strata and under- 
estimatirig the ^ilities of those from lower sodo-eoanomic strata, attributing, 
m addition, less favourable behavioural characteristics to the latter (Goodacre, 
1968; Barker-Lunn» 1970). The depressant effect that a child's perception of 
low ecpectations on the part of 'significant others* in his life (in this context, 
parents and teachera) can have on his attitudes, aspirations and achievement 
has already been demonstrated in a number of studies (Brookover et aL, 1964; 
Jdmnnesson, 1967) and is further supported by the findings of the present 
study, where there was a clear tendency for pupils from the lower socio- 
econ(»nic strata to adopt less favourable attitudes towards foreign language 
learning than those expressed by the remainder erf tlie experimental sample. 

During the course of the ecperiment, a growing tendency for the pep* 
centage of pupils with favourable attitudes towards foreign language learning 
to increase with social status became apparent, clearly illt^trated by dgnificant 
differences in the attitudes held by pupils attending the different tvpes of 
secondary school invt^ved in the experiment. The different types of schooi varied 
tnarkedly in the social composition of their intake : at one extreme, the gram- 
mar schools drew their pupils mainly from the higher socioi^conomic strata; at 
the other, the secondary modem schools drew their pupils maitily fitmi the 
lower $ocio>economic strata; the omiprehensive scho(^ tended to occupy an 
intermediate position, with little representation the extremes <rf the socio- 
economic ccmtinuum. These differences in the social composition of the school 
population were paralleled by differences in the pupils* attitudes towards fo- 
reign language learning: whatever the specific point at issue, favourable 
attitudes towards foreign language learning were most characteristic <rf the 
grammar schod pupils and unfavourable attitudes of the s«:ondary modem 
school pupils. For example, a significantly higher percentage of pupils in gram- 
inar schools than in comprehensive or secondary modem schools agreed that 
they would like to be able to speak several languages, that they wou^ like to go 
to France and meet French people, that they would like to continue learning 
Frendi in the future, that French would be useful to them after they had left 
schocrf, that their parents were pleased that they were learning French, and that 
aU dnldrcn should begin their study of French in the prijnary school. Cton- 
wwsely, a significantly higher percentage of pupils in secondary modem schools 
than m grammar or comprehensive schorfs mdicated that they were not inter- 
«Mted m learning foreign languages, that it was a waste of time to leam French, 
that they were unlikdy ever to speak French once they had left school, that 
they found French harder to leam than other subjects and fdt that they should 
lie spending the time available to them on more impm'tant areas <rf the cur- 
riculum. Tlie response of the comprehensive school pupils a>nsistently 
indicated a more favourable attitude towards foreign language learning than 
that of the secondary modem school pupils, hut a less favourable attitude than 
that of the grammar schod pupils. 

Jahoda (1953) has described the boys attending secondary modem 
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Hchoob as showing Ichr evidence of upward social mobility than the girb and a» 
having a deeper sense of working-class loyalty. It might therefore have been 
ejected, both from studies of the development of prejinitce (Morse and Allport^ 
1952; Allport, 1954) aftU from evidence regarding the eflfect of social dass on 
children'^ attitixdes towards foreign peoples (Lambert and Klinebwg, 1967), 
that the boys in the secondary modem schools would exhibit more hostile 
attitudes towards foreigners and their culture — in this instance, towards 
Fnuice and the French — than would any other group of pupils in the experi* 
mental sample. The data confirmed this expectation. 

The findings of a recent cross-national study of children's attitudes 
towards foreifjn peoples sugffwt that fa\t)urable attitudes reach their peak at 
about the a^e of ten and thereafter decline during the eariy yeans of ado- 
lescence, concomitant with the accelerated devebpment of the stereotyping pro- 
cess and an increase in loyalty towards the peer-group (Lambert smd iuinebere* 
1967). Other studies (Morse and Allport, 1952; Allport, 1954) have indicated 
that close identification with the values of the peer^group, at its height durii^ 
early adolescence, is a crucial factor in the fcHination <rf prejudice and the 
consequent rejection of values characteristic of foreign ciAtures. Further, 
evidence from studies of school achievement strengthens ttie view that the eariy 
adolescent period may be particularly critical for the development of native 
attitude tou^rds the self as well a^ towards othei^, A number of studies 
(Douglas et aU 1968; Schools Council^ 1968; Sumner and Warburton, 1972) 
have highlighted the increasing negativity of the attitudes of unsuccessful 
secondary school pupiU, Init Ferries recent folIo%v-up study of pupils involved in 
an investigation mto the effects of ^streaming* procedures would suggest that 
even hig^-achieving pupils, and particularly girk, may show a detei^raticMi in 
their attitudes to school work and a decrease m their levels of aspiration during 
eariyad<rfescenre{Ferri, 1971). 

In the present study, pupils* attitudes were investigated at the end of the 
primary stage of the experiment and again towards the end of the second year 
o( the secondary stage. A somewhat hi^er ^oportion of the older pupils 
expressed generally favourable attitudes towards learning French than did the 
ycHitjger, but there were a number of specific i^es on which a negadve shift of 
opinion was apparent during the eaily adolescent period. For exa:npie, signifi- 
cantly more secondary school pupils than primary school pupils agreed that 
teaming French was a waste erf time, that they were unlikely ever to speak 
French once they had left school, that they had difficulty in understandit^ the 
tape-recorded material, that they were afraid to speak in French and fdt that 
French w»^ lircoming increasingly difficult for them to learn. In the same vein, 
significantly more primary schocJ pupils than secondary school pupils agreed 
that they would like to l>e able to speak several languages and that they would 
like to go to France and get to know some French pem>le. Similarly, ^gn^^ 
cantly more primary thaxi ^rcondary school pupils felt that their parents were 
pleased that they were learning French and were themselves eager to continue 
their study of French. The somewhat liigher percentage of pupils claiming to 
enjoy leaminff French at the secondary stage than at the prunary stage of the 
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pj^jenment uus. In fan. dup almost entirely to the high-achieving pupib in the 
sample, paniculariy the Rirls, who welcomed the increasing emphasis on 
written work encountered in the secondary school, litis concentration on 
%yntten work was linked with a sharp increase in anxiety re^urding the neces- 
sity to speak in French, the most anxious group in this respect being the hig^- 
achieving girls. For this latter group, fear of speaking in French seemed mvari- 
abiy to stem from fear of being exposed to the ridicule of the peer-group; this 
was far more marked in co-educational than in single-sex schools. This nndmg 
may be compared with Ferri's report that, during early adolesrance, the hi^- 
achieving pupils in her sample, and particularly the girb, developed a poorer 
self-muge and gave greater evidence of anxiety with r^id to school achieve* 
ment than did any other group of pupils (Fern, 1971). 

It has l)een argued that children will devel(m pc^tive attitudes towards 
foreign peoples and their cultiure simply as a result of receiving foreign langu^ 
instruction. Riestra and Johnson (1964), for example, invesdgated the attitudes 
<rf fifth-grades towards Spanish-speaking peoples and found that the attitudes 
of the experimental group, who had studied Spanish, were stMiificantly more 
positive than those of the control group, who bad no knowledge of Spanish. 



language 'is a potent force in creating more positive attitudes towards the peoM^s 
represented by that language*. The findings of the present study would suggest, 
hcweyer, that the mere process of foreign language learning is not in itself 
sufficient to promote positive attitudes towards the foreign culture, although 
actual contact with the representative^ of that sulture may be an inqjortant 
factor both in the development of positive attitudes and in the achievement 
w linguistic proficiency. It was found in the present study, for instance, 
that pupils who had been to France during early adolescence differed signifi- 
cantly m attitude and achievement from those who had not had this oppor^ 
tunity : those who had been to France expressed more positive attitudes towasds 
Prwice and the French, as well as towards learning French, than did those who 
h^ not been to France; the former also reached a significantly higher level erf 
ajjievement in both moken and written French than did the latter. Carroll 
(ItoT), m his survey <rf the fon-ugn language attainments erf American college 
and university students, also found that students who had been abroad achieved 
a higher degree of proficiency in foreign language skills than did those who had 
not : the Irager the period abroad, the more marked the differences in achieve- 
ment 

It must be noted, however, that the intemretation of the findings of the 
present study demands a certain degree of caution, since those pupils who had 
been to France proved to be disproportionately representatwe of the higlier- 
status soao-econonuc groups. It seems probable, therefore, that the enhanced 
achievement and more positive attitudes of these pupils derived, at least in part 
from their more favoured socio-eccmomic status. It is, however, interestiiw to 
note that one of the areas in which the two groups of pupils differed mm 
signilicanUy was m then- attitudes towards spoken French. Substantially more 
of the pupils who had been to France than of those who had not been to France 
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wqjressed a preference for the spc^en aspects of leammg French and indicated 
they woiiki like to l>e afile to npeak several languages. Thwe who had not been 
to France tended to express a great dral of anxiety about speaking in Frendt, 
to complain that they were unable to understand spoken French in class, and 
to indicate that they would prefer to limit their studio to the aoqui^tion (tf a 
reading knowledge of the language. Taylor and her associates (Taylor et al*» 
197!) investigated the factc»^ invcMved in acquiring spoken fluency in a foreign 
language (in this instance, Japanese) and concluded that ^empathic capacit)^ 
accounted for more than half tne variance in performance* *Empathic cafmdty^ 
was held to include the ability to understand other peopie*s feeUngs^ to 
appreciate the details of their behaviour and to respond appropriately. It is 
pwsible that this is a capacity which develops more rapidly when pupils are 
brou^t into direct contact with a f(»ieign culture than when they are attempt-^ 
ing to learn a foreign language in monocultural setting. 

The findings of the present study undoubtedly lend support to the view 
that pupils' attitudes towards kaming a foreign language are positively and 
significantly related to their eventual level of achievement in tbat language. 
Throughout the period of the experiment, pupils^ attitudes towards lemming 
French and their level of proficiency in the language were in close association r 
on each of the French tests, whether measuring s{M^en or written skills, mean 
^res for pupils wth favourable attitudes towards learning French were 
significantly higher than those for pupils with unfavourable attitudes. Thb find* 
ing applied equally to pupils of both sexes and is consistent with the avail^le 
expenmental evidence. Findings of a similar nature were reported by Jordsui 
(1941), by Pimsleur and his associates (1962), by von Wittich (1962), by 
Lambert and his associates ( 1963) and, more recently, by Carroll (1967) and by 
Gardner and his a^ociates (Feenstra and Gardner, 1968; Gardner and Santos^ 
1970). However, although such findings indicate the existence of a positive 
association between pupils* attitudes and achievement in foreign language learn* 
ing and suggest a complex interaction process, they shed no li^t on the possible 
direction oif causality. Gardner and Lambert (1972) argue that the major 
causative variable influencing foreign language acquisition is the attitude of the 
learner tou-ards the foreign culture, on the grounds that this attitude represents 
*a more stable personal characteristic* than any previous experience of achieve* 
meat The findings of the present study, although tentative as yet, point in the 
opposite direction. Pupils* achievemekU in French during the primary stage of 
the experiment was found to be a better predictor of attitudes and achievement 
during early adolescence than were pre*adole$cent attitudes towards learning 
French. This would suggest that the acquisition of foreign language skills and 
the development of attitudes towards foreign langu^ learning durizuf 
^olescence may be powerfully influenced by the pupil*s previous experience of 
success or failure in the language learning situation. 
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Ian J Forsyth 



Patterns In the discourse of teachers 
and pupils 



Introductory^ 

There are a number of reawm why the study of classroom discourse 
might he undertaken. For those whose primary interest is in the nature and 
quality ctf education, however^ the main reason for such studies is that the 
actual proce^ kA imparting and receiving an education is inextricably bound 
up with the day*to»day communications of teachers and pupib. It requires only 
a moment*s reflection to realise that we need to give just as much weight to 
^mununicatton in the classroom as we have tra^tionally ccmceded to sudi 
mat^ as educational theory^ content and oi^anisaticm of curricuhun, 
teaching methods^ and so on. However much attention we pay to these, Uieir 
effectiveness depends ultimately on the successful interacUon oi t^diers and 
pupils. 

The aim of this panor is to provide a basis lot the study erf the everyday 
uses to which teachers ana pupils put the English language asid to suggest how 
the kinds of insights thus gained may be extended and turned to some practical 
account by tochers and teacher trainers. 

Classroom interaction as data 

Since at least 1940^ educational researchers have used classroom inter- 
action as^ data for studies whose focus has ranged frtmi measures of the ^emo- 
tional climate' (rf the classroom to attempts to examine the intellectual or 
cognitive quality of the dl^^mrse. The analyses have tended to use either an 
arbitrary time unit> in which case a researcher may code the ongoing interaction 
at three^nunute intervals, using such categories as 'teacher praise^ or they have 

* The work to which I shall refer in this paper is the result of feseaxch uodertaken in 
eotl^raUon with Professor John Sindain Dr Malcolm Cotdtbard and Miss Matgai«t 
AsUby. The research was fisanced by a grant ffom the Soetat Science Research Coundt 
umler the title The English used by teachers and pupils\ and was based in the English 
departmeot of the University of Birmingham from 1970 to 1972. 
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been based on pedagof^tcai units that derive from the general activity erf the 
da^ such as *taking the roister*, 'correcting homewoiit% 'distributing 
materiab\ and so on. As oth«r reviewers have pointed out (e-g. Biddle^, they 
do not take sufficient account of the language itself. An important exception to 
this general pattern is the work of Bellack and his colleagues* who propc^ed 
two units for handling classroom discourse: move and teacrino cvci£; 
moreover, their method gave priority to the transcription and coding of texts 
before proceeding to the subse(|uent steps in their analysis, thus suggesting (a) 
that the spontaneous discourse <rf teachers and pupils is organised^ and (b) that 
this needs to be accounted for first. The two concepts, which derive from 
Wittgenstein's speculaticms on language games*, provide a mcK5t useful starting 
point for the consideration of classroom interaction. 

Grammar and discourse 

A major difficulty in accounting for the vaiue of a sentence in discourse 
arises from die complex relationship between the grammatical form <rf a 
sentence and its use or meaning in a spoken text. TTiis is most readily illustrated 
by the way in which a variety of ^ntence patterns may be used by teachers in 
order to regulate the actions and behaviour of pupils*. 

Examples : I want you to watch what happens when I lift this. 
And you can go and sit down. 
Can you fmish that off? 
Shall we do them together? 
Let me see if you can sort out which is which. 
Let me take that away now. 

To the above examples could also add such subordinate clauses as *If 
you tum over the page' and moodless items as *Quiet*, and so on; however, the 
essential point is that teachers use a number <rf syntactic fonns in oitler to realise 
the general function of commands; furthermore, the use of interrogatives and 
declaratives is far more coimnon than hnperatives. Thus, althou^ we may tend 
to equate grammatical categories such as declarative, interrogative, and im* 
perative with a correspondmg set of functions (statement, questicm, and com- 
mand), such a clear one-to-one relationship is far from the xisality of language 
in use, even in such a relatively structured setting as a classroom. This lack of 
fit between sentence pattern and discourse function is most concisely illustrated 
by a very brief episode in which a teachar is trying to stop one child frcmi pre- 



* All the examples are taken from actual texts. The punctuation and spellings 
have been regularised. Non-verbal actions are printed in italics. A failure to 
r^Kmd is shown by the symbol o, emphatic stress by using italics for the 
syllable. 

* Biddle. B. J.. 'Methods atKf concepts in classroom research*. Reriew of Edueationat 
Research. 37, no. 3, 1967. pp. 353-57 

'Bellack. A. A., and others. The language of the classroom Teachers College Press. New 
York, 1968 
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ventins; another frotii ji^ettin^ on with ht» work. He begins by calling on the 
pupil by name : 

T£ACHER PUPtl. 

D P 

0 

The next time w ill hv very unlucky. 

0 

Will you stop that please ? 

0 

IJfts pupil out of his scat* 
Sow stop it. 

Besides illustrating the prev ioas point, such an example also suggests that 
there is a process of selection from the types of sentence available to thi speaker 
which is cntien*d in some %vay. What is clearly noticeable is that the teacher's 
ian^age becomes increaningly explicit, and it would be interesting to see 
Himtlar examples of this kind in order to detennine whether or not such a se- 
c{uence is random. While this di^scussion is concerned with the use teachers and 
pupils make of language, it is perhaps worth mentioning that what can be said 
of the conunattds which are used in the classroom may also be relevant to otiier 
t>'pes of discourse. 

\fyrna Loy : Can >ou reach the water darling? 
Wittiam Pnivell picks up carafe and offers it. 
Myma Loy : No darling; I don't zvant the water. 

I just wanted to knc-w if you could reach it. 
/from 'After the Thin Man\ 1937) 

It should Ih* possible to specify the conditions under %vhich different 
graimnattcal patterns can serve a variety of functions in the way that Lahov* 
has dcme; that Is, interpreting the message of a sentence according to the 
feasibility* of the action referred to and the respective rights and duties of the 
.speakers; however, this would at l>est lead to a more comprehensive account of 
the languafi^e in abstract tenns without bringing us any closer to an understand- 
ing of what native speakers are doing when they jointly produce a coherent 
text. So far, linguistic studies of texts (e.g. Harris') have been concerned with 
the relationship l)etween sentences, and while rigorous techniques have been 
developed for handling the ways in which successive sentences are related to one 
another fHasan\ there remains the matter of accounting for the ability 
of nath^e speakers to produce coherent texts spontaneously, what Hymes* has 
referred to as their 'connnunicative competence*. 

' Laixn*. W.. Th(* !«tudv (»f Sat'Kuagt' in its sf)Cta! context'. Studium Generate^ 23, 1970. 
f>p. 3fu«7 

■ Harrtv Z.. 'Discourst- atialysis'. Lantiuaj^e, 28, t952. pp. 1-30 
Harris, Z.. 'I>iscnur«4e attalysis: a sample text\ t.ant:tiase. 28. !952. pp. 474-494 

* Ha5an. R.. Grammafical cohethn in spoken and written English. Lonpfman, 1968. 
^SchrtfiN f!iiii»tri! Pro^^ramtne iti Linioiistics and English Teachtnsr, Paper 7.) 

• Hynies. f>.. On rommunicatire cnmpetence. University Pennsylvania. 1972. 
Mimcoisraphc-ct 
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I. _j ilf ^ ^ ^ produce and understand sentences we have never 
Iimd before, so wt- arc ako able to assign systematically different meanings to 
the same sentence or the same item from the lexicon of our language. We are 
aware, for example, of a number of possible meanings for an item like W, and 
the most frequently cited means by which systematic change of meaning is 
effected ts by varying a feature of the intonation, say, from a falling to a rising 
pitch contour. Other equally systematic changes of meaning are possible! 
tronsider the followmg three examples in which 'yes' was consistently said with 
the same falhng intonation : 

TEACKBR PUPIL* 

(1) Do you recognise this? 

Yes.* 

(2) Touch a piece of metal. 

Touches radiator 

Yes. 

(3) Who can tell me what that is ? 

Hands raised 

Yes. 

Pliers. 

Pliers. Yes. 

*Note : moodier items which have primary stress, operate a com- 
picte tone group and are marked by terminal juncture, are 
punctuated with a fuU st<^. 

Here we have four instances of 'yes* in which the phonological shape is 
^tent, but which vary in meaning. One way of accounting for tVese 
differences IS to consider the item according to the place it takes in the 
^uence of elements in the discourse. Thus in (1) it is an answering move by 
a pupil; m (2) it is part of a follow-up move by the teacher; and in (3) die first 
instance is part of an initiating move which nominates a speaker, and the 
second IS another instance of 'yes' as part of a foUow-up mov^by the teacher. 

The analysis of classroom discourse 

The production of wellordered spoken texts is a regular feature of 
SS'wif"^^^- ^ ^ no means the whole story, nevertheless it 

does happen, and while the majonty of teachers ivould never think in such 
terms when considering their work, they are well aware of the absence of this 
aspect of classroom life which they oUierwise usuaUy take for granted. This is 
to be expected. The pressures which confront the averagl class teacher 

Zu'^'^Lr^^ ^^^^ Mng to achi^e a reasonable 

balance between the children's needs as individuals and the ways thev^ 
Kcpected to function as a social group, organising and getting through a 

Svfc*"** ^ '"^^^ }^¥^^y ^ consider^ he ^ 

with these and odier problems, much less reflect on the role of language in^l 
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this. The fdbwinff extract may give some idea of how the o^nisatim oT 
classroom discourse is furidainenta! to the tesson that is in progr^. 



TEACHER 

Now then. 

You said this bottle was empty. 
I say this bottle is fuIL 

If it was empty then this water would flow in. 
If it*s full^ we can*t get anything else in, can we? 
Something's got to come out. 
Now just think for a minute. 
I say it*s full. 

What do you think it's f uU of ? 
Paints to first pupiL 



Hands raised 



I. 
2. 

i. 



Air. 
Water. 

Air. 

Air. 



} 



together 



Points to first pufnt again. 

Again. 

Good boy. 
Yes, it's full of air. 
So this bottle wasn't empty, was it? 

No. 

It was fui{ of . * . 

What's this room full of? 
{points to pupil) 

Yes. 

We are like little animals in a big tank oi air, 
and we are living in a room full of air. 
Right. Now then. 

I'm going to take the water out of this bottle, and 
I'm going to take the cork out. 

Whatever we say erf such an extract, it is certainly more than a bundle 
of speech acts. Amcmg the observations that might be made are the fdlowing : 

(1) 
(2) 



No. {whole class) 



Air. {wkote class) 



Air. 



(3) 
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the text has a unity of subject matter; 

it has a beginning and an end, and these are signalled by the occurrence of 
the items *Now then' and a repetition of Wow then'. These have the dBfect 
of marking off a sequence of some kind; 

the extract falls into distinct parts. These are opened by teacher 'questions* : 
•What do you think it's full of?' 
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(6) 
(7) 



*lt was fuli of . . / and 
mat*s this room full ofr; 

(4) the above four examples have the conunon aim of invitiiiK a vrrl>al 
re^iponse from the pupik Although two are intennj^tive, they do not imvt 
the risinjo; intonation contour associated with cfuestions; 

(5) pupil contributions are elicited by the teacher, and are reciprocal to his 
elicitatiotis except in one instance; 

two things may f)e said of the second pupiFs ans>\Tr •Water* : it was not 
elicited by the teacher, neither was it the answer he was anticipating; 

two possible interpretations are offered for the subsequent repetition of the 
first pupirs answer r it is the correct answer and it is in conformity- with 
the model of discourse being proposed by the teacher, both of which are of 
equal importance; 

(8) apart frcnn the second pupH's inappropriate and incorrect answer, the 
other ccHitrihutions from the pupils are followed by an evaluative comment 
which indicates to the pupils how well thev are performing. This takes the 
(arm of praise Tlood boy\ or acceptance signalled by one aflirmative Yes* 
and 'No*, f >v n'|>etition of the answer *Air\ or by conflation of the two •Yes, 
it*sfuIlofair\ 

It may seem odd to propose that a teacher can insist on the adoption of 
a model of discourse when he is not even aware of the existence of it as such; 
nevertheless ^speaking out of turn' or offering an unelicited contribution is 
usually frowned on or even ignored, as in the following example, when the 
pupirs contribution is l)oth relevant and correct In this extract one pupil 
perceives what the lesson is all al>out in the very- early stages, but this is not 
taken up by the teacher : 



TEACHER 

Now then. 

I want you to take your pen, and I want you 
to rub it as hard as you can on something 
\\w>llen, if >'ouVe got something woollen, 
just rub it. 

There. 
And theti — 

youVe usinK a lot of energy- aren*t you ? 

- and then take your bit of paper and tear 
it into tiny little bits. 



PUPH.S 



Ktib p(*m on jerseys etc. 



Tear pape^. 



Little bits smaller than that. 
Put them on the dc»sk, Put pieces of paper on desks. 

and then just put the end of 
the pen that youVe rubbed near the paper. 
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and !(ee what happens. 

Attract pnper with magnetised 
pen. 

Static electricity. 

In spite of this cJ)servation atid a number erf very excited bids from five or six 
other ntenit>ers of the class, the teacher*5t concern Is elsewhere. 

Not in your hair. 
On >*our jumper. 
And see what happens. 

'ITiere follows a further series of bids from other children who have completed 
the task, hut the teacher repeats his previous instruction to the slower members 
of the class : 

Tiny bits pleaise. 

Nf uch smaller than that. 

Now. Put it near your tissue paper. 

Tell me what happens when you put your pen 

near your tissue paper. 

flunking at pupil) 

Sir the pen er picks it up. 

Yes, 

Would you say the pen is doing some work? 

Yes, sir. (whole class) 

Yes. 

Would >-ou .say the pen was usinff somethin;;? 

Yes, sir, £nergy. (whole class) 

Yes. 

It*s using energy. 
Yes. 

Where did you get the energy from ? 

From your arm. 

From the rubbing. 
Yes. 

Right. 

Put your pens dowtt. 

in this extract the right answer has been passed over. It is as though it 
had never haj^ned, and from the interspersed comments <rf the observer the 
reason is plain enough : this teacher has thirty-five pupils to wh(mi he is equally 
responsible. What is interesdng is the way in which he is able to proceed 
.\ccording to the needs of one whole class, as he perceives them, because 
unelicited contributions frcHn pupils ma)' not have any status, ajid are thus 
liable to be legitimately ignwed by the teacher, no matter what claims they may 
otherwise maJce. This does not mean that this teacher or others consistently 
ignore whatever pupils say shnply because the contribution is uncalled for; 
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however, such a choice k open to the teacher as a matter of course No such 
choice IS open to the pupils. 

This extract has a number of the features already noted m the 
observations made on the piece of text which preceded it Very briefly, there is 
a sequem% of exchanges between the teacher and the pupils; the exchanges are 
opened by teacher moves that require either a verbal response or an appropriate 
actiwi from one pupil; the pupil answers or actions are commented on by the 
teacher; tiie episode is marked or framed by the items we noted pr^ously. The 
pattern that emerges suggests that bits of text are combining and recombininff 
m much the same way as the units of a grammar (Halliday*); that is, there 
sma to be opening moves, answering moves, and foUow-up moves, and also 
thwe moves which mark the boundaries (in both extracts a part of the text that 
fotow the framuw moves has been included to further ilhistrate the change of 
direction m the discouwe}. The moves combine so as to form exchanges, and 
these in turn are marked ^ by boundary moves, thus suggesting a hirfier unit 
to which we have given the label 'transacUon*. The building-up process from 
analfer to larger units m a hierarohical relationship is a famihar concept in 
hnguisucs. Jmt as sentences can be seen to consist of a successive buildimt uo of 
increasingly larger constituents or units, so classroom discourse &vn a 
tendency to organise itself m a similar fashion; that is, the text of the lesson 
consists of an arrangement of units of discourse of increasing size and 
comptooty. If this kmd of ordermg can be demonstrated it might perhaps help 
to explain how teachers and pupils can quite spontaneously and over several 
hours sustain successful and meaningful interactions. 

The units of etassroom discourse 

In this paper I want to concentrate on presenUng and discussing three 
units for the analysis of classroom discourse: acts, moves, and excAanges, 
begmnmg with mov^ png on to to acts and finishing with exchanges. A more 
^tolled discussion of the» and other units, together with samples of analysed 
text will be found in Smdair et al.* and in Coulthard". 

Discourw moves 

Five moves characterise discourse of teachers and pupils: framine. 
focusmg, opening, ansttfering, and foUow-up. These combine to form exchang^ 
and haw a structure which consists of discourse acts. In general, the movw^of 
the teacher include a compulsory head or nucleus and a number of subordinate 
elemen^ {this is particularly true of opening and foUow-up moves). The moves 

Py»PH ''^^^ a ^« '^'hich becomes 

ranfc-shtfted to the level move. 

• SSit^*"* f*\#'^' "^Wi? theory of grammar'. ITofrf 17. 1961. pp. 241.92 

W^e^^he/*'* ch'troom tanguage. University of Biimingbam, 1973. 
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1. Framing inoven 

Teacher? rarely begin a lessen without indicating diat it is about to 
bwin. The nmi common way of signatling this is with the frames ^Right^ and 
|Now then*. In this way, pupils are alerted to the fact that a start of some kmd 
b about to be made. These same itms can have different values in classroom 
discourse (for example, 'right* following a pupil answer will be part of a follow^* 
up move); however, they are recogntsaUy frames when they have a falling 
intonation contour (primary stress) when they q>erate a comfrfete tone group 
and are thus distinct from any preceding or succe^ing text. An c^donal feature 
is occurrence of silent stress which may follow them. They are used by teachers 
to mark boundaries that appear to be consistent with sta^ in the development 
of a text They often precede a foctning move or a directive which implttt a 
change erf activity. Those identified so far are 'rirfit*, 'now then\ 'dtay*, "now*. 
Veil then% and Hveir. ♦ r» • 

2. Focusing moves 

The special feature of focusing moves is that they comment on the text 
rather than extend it. Like frames they are used exclusively by the teacher and 
serve either to outline what is to be talked about or u> siunmarise contents cS 
what has gone before. Their presence suggests that the intervenixig exchanges 
may be ordered in some way. It is the occurrence of these together with fram^ 
that itnplies the existence of a unit built up of exchanges (ttansaction). As with 
the framing moves, it ik the regularity of their occurrence rather than the 
frequency that matters. 

Examples : Vd like to centre some lessons around this wh<de idea of what is 
freedom and what is authority, because it*s probably more 
difficult to sort out than you might think* 

Okay. 

We*re up to a point now where we can split up our signs into 
those we recognise and those we don*t. 

3. Opening moves 

The purpose of opening moves is to irutiate an e>a:hange and thus 
engage another m interaction. A distinction can be made betu^en the opening 
moves of teachers and those ofpupils on two counts : their relative distnoution 
and their relative complexity. Taking the opening moves erf the teacher one can 
distinguish between those whose main purpose is to eiicit a reply from the pupil, 
those which direct him to an ^propriate action, those which check his pix^ress 
or understanding, and those which inform in some way. These four types are 
dealt with in turn. 

ft) teacher elicit 

In a typical caning move which cubninates in an elicitation, the 
teacher frequendy incoj^xnates a number of subordinate elements. These 
may precede and follow the elicitation itself; for example, he may 
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hy giving a hint concerning the answer he expects and he is ahnost certain 
to ^ect the pupil he wbhcs to reply* When the selection is not made with 
the eUdtatbn^ there usually follows the sequence : elicitation, pupil bid« 
nomination of a pupil. 

Examples : We haven*t got them att in, have %ve? 
What haven*t we got? 
Faints to pupiL 

or agatn» 

These letters have special names. 
Do you know what it is? 
Looks directly at pupil. 

Further examples^ of this kind of move give a clear indication a 
teacher^s skill in organising pupil contrihutions* 

fii) teacher direct 

When the main element of an opening move is a directive^ the 
structure is less elaborate and may do no more than select the addressee. 
The pupil is rec{utred to perform the appropriate action. 

Example : Uxk mister. 

Turn around. 

In some cases a teacher may supp<»rt his directive with a 
Huppiementary connnent which justifies or eaqnains the directive* 

Example : Concentrate on getting the slope right 

VouVe still leaning them every which*way. 

f iii) teacher check 

These are used exclusively by the teacher and serve to check the 
progress and understanding of hb pupik They may include a ncmiination* 

Example : Finished C^rl ? 

(iv) teacher inform 

The function of these is to convey information. Like the framing 
and focusing moves they do not require an active respcmse from the pupil, 
apart from giving his attention to the teacher. These can include any 
number of informative^. 

Example : It*s called cursive writing. 

(v) pupil elicit 

These nearly always include an element whose function is to select 
the addressee, such as *Miss\ 'Sir\ and so on. These may occur before or 
after the elicitatioHt Their omission may be a sign of informality or rude-^ 
ness. They usually include an acknowledgement^ either verbal or non- 
verbal from the teachen and in this case a post^^head comment. 



Kxaiitpit* : 



Mr 

Yep. 

Why can't we do it the old fashioned way ? 
Witli the desks in rows. 

Without the teacht^'s act of acknov^ledKeinent^ they may never get 
off the {(round. 

ivi) pupil i ft form 

I'hese moves s<tvc the .•mine function as tlie teacher inform tnoveii: 
however, their structure is quite different froni those of the teacher in a 
way that reflects tfieir relative sitatus. Like the pupil elicit moves, they 
include a pre* or post*head nomination, followed hy an optional comment. 

Example : Mr 

SomehodyV taken Jane*s Inxjk. 

She had it on the tahk* when she went out. 

Answering moves 
(i) pupil reply 

These stand in reciprocal n^lation to the teacher opening moves. 
rhe>* are realised hy the following acts : acknowledj^c (when the head of 
the openinj? move is an informative), reply (when the head of the opening 
move is an elicitation^ and read (when the head of the opening move is 
a directive), tliey are generally ver>' shnple in structure, and are frequently 
tied syntactically to the teacher's elicitation (e.g. Teacher : It*s a . . . 
Pupil : Book. Teacher : Yes. Good lx>y, It*s a lKX>k.). AnsH-ering moves may 
include an optional comment; however, for the most }>art pupils seem 
reluctant to go l)eyond what might Ik? regarded as minimally adequate 
replies* They are not encouraged when any coininent or other expansion 
is cut short hy the teacher's follou*-up move. The following example is 
takett from a lesson in which a teacher was deliherately holding back in 
or to get the !naximun! response. 

Kxampie : She wants his nioney to give hitn sort of like before, but 
he wants the money to l>e!ong to him to give to her* 

If you know what I tnean. 

« ii) pupil react 

i'hese usually consist of no more than the appropriate action being 
carried out. lliey ttiay« howe^^er* include an optional acknowledgement hy 
the pupiK which will pr<*cede or accompany tne action. 
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Example : 

TEACHKR PUPIL 

Try this first. 

Okay. 
IVHtes 

A feature of such an example is that the acknowledgement •Okay 
is subordinate to the actbn of writing. That we know thb intuitively to be 
true may be confirmed by asking out^ves what would hamien if die same 
comment were to occur \>ithout the appn^riate action being taken. 

5. F<^iow-up moves 

FoUow-up moves are an essential feature of some kinds of classroom dis* 
coarse They follow a pupil's answering move and serve to indicate the teacher^s 
a^«<*<sment of its worth. An informal test erf the reality of the language functions 
beutg prcmc^ed here can be made by putting raeself in a teaching relatiomhip 
with another w group of others and then making a omscious effort to ivithhdd 
the feedback this move provides. Fc^low«up moves are confin«l to the teacbar^ 
and as the sole provider of this kind o( explicit informatimi on perfOTmance, the 
teacher has a powerfu? rhetorical tool. Of course, pupils may provide the 
^'^ler with information on how well he is performing, but this is rarely if evw 
made explicit. The structure erf fcrflow-up moves is realised by three elements : 
accept, evaluate, and comment. 

Exatnple : Yes. 

Very good answer. 
Two team p<»nts to you. 

The 'evaluate* element is obligatory. $c»ne idea of the a>mpuls(»y nature 
of 'evaluate' is conveyed by the way in which pupils who are denied it quickly 
become confused and silent. This at least is their initial reactkm. It is as though 
they interpret its absence as a sign of the teacher^s lack <rf mterest in Yfhat they 
have said, or possibly a reluctance on his part to give a negative evaluatbn of 
their performance. This suggests that they are usmg their mtuidve knowtedge 
of the structure of discourse m order to make sense St such an event. 

Discourse acts 

The t>-pical realisaticm of * a cour^ act is a free clau%, together %viih 
any subcndinate elements. The e^j? otions to this are generally memben c i a 
closed class of items (for example, the markers that reahse framing moves), and 
are marked by stress, pitch and juncture as distinct For convenience sake the 
acts are presented in the form of a tabte. In many cases they may be realised 
by a non; verbal signal; for example, those noted so far are prc»npt, clue, cue, 
bid, nomination, acknowledge, and aa;ept. Apart from comment and loop they 
are all of the subordinate elements in move structure, f See table pp. 89, 90.) 
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T\W. ftp ACT 


rWliWl. KFAI rsATt(»N 


KUNCTtON 


EXAMPLES 


marker 


u smalt set of iiKKHlie&s 
items with falling 
intonation [I] or [ I -f | 


to mark f joundaries 
in the discourse 


Right. 

Now then. 


starter 


statement, question, or 
command 


to encota^gr the 
expected response 


But is it ordinary 

turiting? 
how would you 
describe it? 


eUcitation 


question 


to obtain a vert>a! 
response 


Now what do 
you mean? 


check 


polar question with 
risinir intonation [2| 


to establish that 
pupils understand^ 
are inafcmg satisfac- 
tory progx^^ etc^ 


Alright? 
Finished? 


prompt 


imperatives and mood- 
less itettiK 


to encourage a 
response 


Have a go. 
Goon. 


clue 


statesnent, question, 
eommand or mood- 
item 


to help pupil by 
expatuim^ or clarify- 
ing an elicitaticm 
or directive 


You told me 

before. 
Look at the car. 


cue 


a small set of 
itnperativr or mood* 
le^ commands; 


to ensure an approp- 
riate pupil contri- 
bution 


Don*t call out* 
One at a time. 


directive 


cotmnandK 


to otitam a non- 
verbal re^}ons^ 


Touch a piece 
of metal. 


bid 


a stnall set of 
nKXXl!es<t ttemn 


to signal a desire to 
speak 


Sir. 


nomination 


namest pronouns of 
address with 
prirnar)' stress 


to nominate 
a «»peaker 


Annette. 
You tell us. 


informative 


statement 


to Drnvide infcv- 
mation without 
requiring more than 
the attention of 
the listener 


It*s affected 
It*s not natural 
to him. 


acknowledge 


moodtess item 
and or non^vt^rfial 
signal 


to signal attentive- 
ness» understanding 
etc. 


Yes. 

NODDINa 
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TYPSOP ACT 


rXPtC^L RKAUHATION 


FUNCTION 


FJCAMFLBS 




moodlcss Items stato* 
mentSy some questions 


the verbal response 
toanelicitation 


Energy. 


react 


non-verbal action 


the non-verbal 
response to a directive 


TOUCHES 
METAL 


accept 


a stnal! set of moodiess 
items^ repetitions of 
pupil replies, low fall 


a non-committal 
indication that the 
teacher has heard or 
seen the pupiPs 
reply or react 


Yes. 
Fine. 


evaluate 


same inoodless items as 
in accept but with a 
high fall state- 
ments^ repetitions of 
pupils* repiiest with 
high fall (positive) or 
rising or sharp falling- 
rising (negative) [2] 


to assess and 
comment on a pupil 
reply or react 


No. 

You can have a 
team point. 


comment 


statements and tag: 
questions 


to expand^ justify, 
or explain, usually 
folbwing an evalua- 
tion 


Yes. 

They drained out 
all the liqtdd 
from the body. 


tnetastatement 


cataphoric statement 
usually by reference to 
luiure 


to define what is to 
be talked about or 
done 


Today we^re going 
to do three 
quizzes. 


conclusion 


anaphoric statement 


to summarise what 
has been talked 
about or done 


So those are all 
cerUdn signs. 


loot 


rising intonation [2] 


m nail cne aiscoui%, 
to draw special atten- 
tion to a pupil 
answer 


You what? 



Encluinges 



lliese can be subdivided into boundary exchanges and teaching 
exchanges. The various acts and moves described so far combine to form twelve 
different kinds of teaching exchange, ten of which are initiated by the teacher 
and two by the pupiL Of the ten initiated by the teaclier^ four are free and six 
are lK>und« The exchanges are dealt with in the following order : those initiated 
by the pupils free exchanges initiated by the teacher, bound exchanges initiated 
by the teacher. They are labelled according to the function ol the opening 
move. 



1. Pupil initiated exchanges 

It follows frcHn what has Iseen said about moves that these occur very 
rarely; however, it is possible to distinguish two types : pupil elicit and pupil 
inform. 

(i) Pupil inform 

rvnh TEACHER 

He*s supposed to go to Miss — or Mr — for O 
showing off. 

As in this case, they are often ignored by the teacher although the 
teacher may somethnes respond by praising the pupil or showing polite 
interest. 

PVPIL TEACHER 

WeVe got one of those Mr — 

Great 

(ii) Pupn elicit 

These are rather more common than pupil inform exchanges. They 
differ from the teacher elicit exchanges in two respects : they are initiated 
by the pupils; there is no follow-up move. 

PUPIL TEACHER 

Mr — 

Yep. 

Is that all on one line? 

Yes it*s on one line. 

The line will depend on how big 
or how small your handivriting is. 

These exchanges have two characteristics : tlie elicitation is usually a 
request for unknown information; the reference is nearly always relevant 
to the subject in hand or to matters of classroom procedure, such as per- 
mission to go to the toilet. A possible exception would be the use of a pupil 
elicit exchange as a diversion, for example, to launch a teacher on a 
favourite subject. 
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2. Teacher initiatt-d i xt liaiiKfs (freel 

I hiw art' of two kinds ; l«>jmdary and teaching. 
(a) Boundary exchanges 

Reference has already U-en niade to the way in which teacfiers niark 
stages m tlie development of classroom discourse as, for example, at the begin- 
nmg ot a lesson or in changing from one activity to another, or when he wishes 
to alter t!|e course of a discawion. In order to accojnplish this kind of coal, he 
wUl introduce a boimdary exchange into the text. These consist of two nioves : 
trainmg and focusmg; their function is to indicate a Iwundary between 
^uences of exchange's. The pupil is ret{uired to attend and nothing more as 
«SwngM°'" "^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^'^^^ ''^ "^P^*"* occupy in the teaching 

Example : Right. 

Today we're ijoing to look at some pictures. 

(h) Teachin,^ exchani<r\ 
(i) Ttacher r licit 

The teacher exchange which is aimed at eliciting a pupil contrihu- 
tion or move is hy far the most comujon. It has three essential parts or 
mmes : the opening move hy the teacher which consists of at least an 
elicitatioti together with any optional elwnents, a reciprocal answering 
mo\-«- hy thr pupil, and a follow-up move by the teacher which provides 
the pupil wall explicit feedback on his perfonnance. Sucli exchanffes 
t\ptcaiiy occur m class discussion led hv the teacher. 'I he act of bidding to 
answer, stmiailed hy raised hands, and the suhsi-quent selection of the 
speaker by the teacher are regarded as l>eing sulx>rdinate elements in the 
opening move; the justification for this is that the speaker role is not ceded 
to a pupil until the nomination has f >een made. 

TEACKKR ptrptr.!; 
Now what then do<\s this mean 
It's not only independence that he feels. 
But can you tr\- to elaborate on that. 

Hands raised 

lie wants to Ijelong to a group. 

He doesn't want to he an 
„, , . individual. 
That s interesting. 

(ii) T eachcr direct 

A large part of a teacher's time is given over to the organisation and 
regulation of pupil actions and !)ehaviour. 

fKACHER PUP,, 

Can you do it in the smaller l)ook please? 



T akcs out book 
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Whereas the f(»l!cm-iip itKive is an obligatory element in a teacher 
eiirtt exchanfi(t% it is opttcpim! in thohv exchanges which require a non-verbal 
re!$pon»e from the pupil: thus the diffi retice in function is underlined by a 
variation in t!ie structure of the exchange. 

fiii) Trackt i ckt ck 

*I1m* function of tfiese is to check on the progress of the pupils or 
thai they have understood a previous contribution to the lesson. 

TKACHKR PtrpIL 

Finished joan/ 
(iood Rirl. 

In this example, the teacher does pro\'ide feedback; however, this 
is optional us in the teacher direct exchanges. One consequence of 
exchanges in which teaclur fet^back is an optional element of the 
exchange is that when such a move is made it has a special force. Unlike 
o{>iigatory feedback, it has the quality of an extra favour conferred. The 
teacher chrek exchange Is frecfuenily used as an indirect strategy which 
can serve to bring a pupil into line, although it may not always !>e effective 
atid the teacher may have to spell out the message. 

TEACHER PUPtt, 

Have you fmi^lu'd yours Pete .^ 

No 

Well ju.st get on with it please. 

{iv) Tracker inform 

These, surprisingly, occur otJy occasionally and it seems that 
infonnation is rarely presented in a direct way. This will probably var>* 
with the individual teacher, educational level, setting, and subject-matter, 
but in the texts examined so far teacher inform exchanges are quite rare. 
They are quite distinct in structure in that they consist of a single element : 
the opening move of the teacher which serves to convey informatioti. The 
pupils are expected to listen and no more than this. 

TRACKER PUPn* 

These symfiois were thought to be 
tnysterious patte rn*; which mijarht fend 
off evil spirits. 



X Teacher initiated fxchunges (bound) 

All of the exchange types referred to so far are regarded as free; how- 
ever, it frefjuently happens that exchangers may f)e clearly bound to each other. 
.\ l^ound excliange is (dentiHed as being subordinate to a previous elicit or direct 
exrluinge. 

So far six l>ound exchanges have be<'n identified. Their spcriai interest 
is that they n*late wry closely to individual teaching styles, and give a clear 
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picture of the kind t>f linuuistic skills on which die cIa^fs teacher ha» to draw. 
For example, iv^iea a ptipi! fails to make an answcrini? move in response to mi 
opening move a number of possibilities are open to the teacher : he car urge 
the pupa to provide an answer; he can nominate another pupil; or he can 
provide the pupil firet selected ivith a clue of some kind. If he opts for any of 
T^.J^ reinitiating tiK* orisfinul opening move. Consider 

the difficulries of this teacher and how he copes with them. 

(i) Reinitiati'-n / 

TEACHER PUWLft 

WelL 

Let*s think about a further idea here, 
and ali of you think. 
Come on. 

Do you think he puts his case very well f 

0 



I mean what do you notice aboat his 
attitudes to her? 



Come on. 



0 



Any ideas? 
Yes. 

Come on. 



Hands raised 



Here ihe failure to obtain an answer is countered by a clue to the 
exf^ied aiwwer, and this is frflowed by two prompts until the pupils start 
to This, a!f took place in seconds and yet time seemed to hang very 
av ki.ardly until the teacher's skill and persistence were finally rewarded. 
(it) Reinitiation 2 

Another type of reinitiation occurs when the teacher gets the wrong 
answer. Such a situation is extremely delicate because, while the teacher 
may be anxious to avoid discoura^nj? the child, be may nevertheless wish 
to pursue the answer he has anticipated. 

TEACHER PUPILS 

What's the person who sells meat? 

Meat man. 

No. Meat man fine 

but you have another word. 

Butcher. 

Butcher. 
That's right. 
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This second typt* of reinitiation shows how difficult it is for a 
teacher to tnuintain a proper fialance hetween good interpersonal relations 
and a regard for the right answer. 

(ill) Ustinj! 

Ainong the kinds of distinctions that can be made in teacher^pupt! 
discourse is between those in which there is one and only one answer and 
those where a nuinl>er of possible answers may t>e admitted. 

PUPILS 



TKACHI^R 

Can you su^^est the ^vi of things that 
might be in with them? 

Yes. 

'I'heir own special jewels* the ones 
they liked best 



Hands raised 
jewels. 



ClotheSf yes. 



. 'i heir robes. 



Ves, their favourite throne or couch. 



The couch they liked best. 



^tue. 



Yes^ lots of statues have been found. 

In the follow-up moves made by the teacher, the intonation k 
always on a low rising contour, thus accepting the answer and at the same 
time giving a clear signal that other answer? are acceptable. The same 
linguistic item*; with a falling intonation wouki signal the end of the 
exchange. 

(iv) Reinforce I 

This happens when a directive from the teacher is understood and 
ignored. This is a most awkward moment for all fmt the very skilled 
teacher. In this example, the teacher insists and finally gets his way. 

TEACKEK PtfPlL 

Can I mind that please f 

•You can't; you can*t. 



Can I mind it please? 



*No, you can*t. 



Come on. 



Please 



Gives toy to teacher 
Here you are. 
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A verfja! n«sponse from Uie pupil is quite inappropriate. Here, apart 
from excmphfyinjr an txchanKc type, %ve can see what happens ivhenau 
mterrogatjve caniinand is treated by the addressee as a tjuestion. 

(v) Reinforce 2 

Ai«^. ^ "^^H «"»sunderstood a directive, the teacher will re- 

a ^LnatiOT P'^'' appmpriate action, a prompt or 

Try to concentrate on all those lower 
case letters on the bottom. 



On the grey line if you're using those 
grey bodes. 



Writes 

Pm not doing it properly. 



Writes 



Cvi) Repeat 

A teacher may have a number of reasons for holdmg up the dis. 
course. In this example, a Jamaican teacher has upwards of a hundred 
children to teach, m a classroom without trails, and with construction work 

T-,!!' . "^^T^ area. Not surprisingly, she needs to I>e sure that all 
of the children liave heard what has been said. 



TEACHER 



PfWLS 



I promised to read you a story ai>out 
what a^in ? 

xj^u . , inaudible reply 

What IS It ? 

.^t , . , Old \»other Hubbard. 

That s right. 

Old Mother HulAard. 

TJese exchange types give us a glimpse of the kinds of rhetorical skilk a 
teacher has to call on m the course of the day. The last six are of particular 
interest because they can provide insights into the kinds of verf>al strategies used 



Conclusion and discussion 



In this paper, I have tried to show how a shared perspective by teachers 
and pupils w fundamental to the spontaneous production of coherent discourse- 
that they adopt systematic procedures for talking which enable them to achieve 
certain goals. Such procedures, furthermore, are of necessity taken for granted 
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Becatisfe the ititt^a^tioii of trartu*rs and puptis is at the heart of the educational 

J>roce$s, and sinci* this invc>tvt«s M>nte kind or kindn of discourKe, there k a need 
or a closer exaitiinatton of these in tenns of ^tntcture, aitns and content. Until 
wc have tnore oiijective wstys of accounting for the patterns in the discourse of 
teachers and pupiLt we lack the kind of hasic knowledge that can make it 
nteaninffful to talk a>>out life in classrooms as it is and, therefore^ as it might be. 

T\h* data on which this work han i>een hustnl is taken largely front 
priiiiar>^ schools in the Midlands and in the London art*a. In addition, it has 
tended to concentrate on upper junioi>t, in which the teacher h conducting a 
formal lesson. 'I'his means that it is one way of looking at am* kind of discourse. 

One of the most interesting features of the texts studied so far is the way 
in w*hich classroom language is distrihitted between teachers and pupils in such 
a way as to defme their relationship* For example^ teachers consistently specify 
long- and sliort-term goals fmetastatenients), control and regulate pupil actions 
and contributions to the discourse (directives, elicitations, checks, cues, and 
prompts), provide constant and explicit information on the verbal and non* 
\ crl>al actions of the pupils (accepting, evaluating, and comment), fonnulate 
stages in tlie development of the text (conclusions), give formal ituiicadon of 
these (markers), divert or hold up the main direction of the discr^urse (loops). In 
addition, the teachers are largely respwisible for the initiation and closure of 
exchanges (opening and follow-up moves), and of transactions (boundar>' 
exchanges). By contrast, the pupils occupy what is generally a passive and 
suljordinate role and are seemingly expected to confine themselves to answering 
tnoves. On those occasions when pupils do initiate an exchange, this is nearly 
always related to a topic or activity that has l>een defined by tne teacher. 

I'be folloH'ing suggestions are intended to give some idea of some of the 
ways in which this work might be extended and applied. 

1. A study of tcacher^p ipil tnteractions in the reception classes of primary 
sehooh 

This could shed some light o\\ haw the rules for speaking are acquired. 

2. A study of pupil to pupil interaction 

rhis could have a threefold purpose : (i) to consider what kinds of patterns 
are genenited, .'ii) to examine the range of uses to which language is put", 
fiii) to compare the findings with existing infomiation on teacher-pupil 
discourse. 



A most interesting study of the uses to which children put spoken language has been 
initiated by Miss Janet Ede of Mattock C!o!!eie;e of Education and Mr jack Williamson 
of Retford Coltege of Education. Their work is based on Kalliday's proposals for a 
functional mode! of language (vi^. Hailiday. M.A.K.. 'Relevant models of language* in 
A. M. Wilkinson, edit.. The state of lantitiane. Educational Review, 22. no. 1, tSiSO. 
pp. 26-37). 
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3. The consideration of how the rnngt of functions available to the pupil might 
be varied 

This couid most usefully be undertaken by teachers themselves." There is 
a special need for caution^ however^ hearing in mind the general lack 
tnfonnation concerning communication in the classroom. At the moment, 
there is a tendency to focus on such issues asi whether teachers talk too 
much or whether they should talk at all We need to recognise that 
questions relating to the relative amounts of talk will not take us very far; 
besides; talk for its own sake is no more desirable than an unthinking 
reverence for silence. We need rather to ask what Iangu£^ is used for. 

4. A study of how exchanges are ordered 

This would do two things : contribute to a mwe precise definition of 
transaction, and provide further insists into the techniques and strategies 
teachers use, say, in developing a discussion; for example, a teach^ may 
often succeed in getting a pupil wfio is shy ot otherwise reluctant to make 
a contribution by employing a sequence of one or more elicitations which 
require no more than a sunple *y^* or and follow these with an 
elicitation that requires mc^re the pupil. 

Example : 

TRACHKR PVPIL 

Do other people agree with that? 

Hands raised 

You agree with it » do you ? 

Xods 

Why f<o you agree with it ? 

His accent 

We need to avoid the temptation to compile a list of 'strat^ies for 
teachers*, however, if CHily because they may not always wmlc. 

Example : 

TEACHER I»t;PIL 

Did you hear what he said? 

Yes. 

Would you agree with it? 

Yes. 

Do you want to add anything to it? 

No. 



• In this respect valuabie suraestions will be found in : Strevens, PJO., Papers in language 
and language teaching. Oxford University Press* 1965; Wilkinson, A. M., The 
foundation of language. Oxford Unh^ersity 19^!; Barnes, D., 'Classroom eontexts 
for language and learning' in A. M. Wilkinson, edit., The context of language. 
Educattonat Review, 23, no. 3» 1971. pp. 235-47. 
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5. Teacher Umnin^^ 

Studies of clajis&rooiii diNcourHt* can provide teachers in Oraining with a 
schHtiatic way of studying some aspects of the ways in which teachers and 
pupils interact. It does not necessarily enable thetn to make value 
juogements on the quality of the interaction, but it certainly can help 
them to clarify their €>%vn beliefs with regard to what constitutes effective 
teach'ng. Iliere are good grounds for supposing that we may look forward 
to a' i>etter understanding of the c(uality 61 education; however it stands^ 
the following are some of the uses that might be considered : 

(i) as a component in language study courses; 

(ii) as a frameworic for tutor-student discussions of teaching practice; 

(iii) as a supporting technique in micro- teaching; 

(iv) as supporting material in courses for immigrant teachers whose first 
langus^ is not English/' 
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James Wight 



The space between 



As I understand thcni, tlK» preceding papers examine English teaching 
and inodem language teaching to see whether tlie divide which traditionally 
e* 'sts between these two educational acdvities is inevitable; or whether there 
are areas of comninn theoretical interest which can lie analysed from each side 
to the mutual [fcmlh of Ijoth. Tids paper is about the teaching of English to 
West Indian children. For reasons which will !)e considered shortly, there is 
some ambiguity af)oui whether West Indian children should be regarded as 
mother-tongue English speakers or not. Because of their rather special linguistic 
status. It IS likely thai West Indian children may well pose questiom to those 
who teach them English tliat will lie of interest to both sides. 

A suttaf>le place to start is by considering the classroom English of one 
particular West Indian child. Her najne is Jennifer. At the time of recording 
she was m her first year of the junior school. She had just been shown how to 
play an enquiry- game which re<|uired her to find her way on a map by asking 
her partner, Carole, appropriate questions. At each road junction on the map 
the questioner has to discover which of two similar fmildings is the next point 
on the route. In the transcription which follows, it is worth comparing 
Jennifer's performance with that of an 'average' 7|-yearK>ld native English 
speaker and then with a child for whom English is a foreign lai^uage. 

Jennifer's questions Carole's replies Choice on the map 

Which one shall I go to now ? The church 

Have it got a pointing tower ? So 

Have it got a square tower? Yes 

Has it got a cross on the top * Top of what ? 

The tower Yes 

Which one shall I to now? The cafe 



Have it got a sign on top of the 
window? 

Have it ^fol a green roof . . . door ? \ es 
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Jennifer's quf^stinpn (/^?^ ^ ptit i Choh r on the map 

Which one ^all I go to now f The green house - - 

not the red house. 
Have It got . . . *ave it got two ^ 
tree . . .two tree between the house? No 

Have they . . . have they got a lickle 
tree and a big tree ? No 

Have it got the same tree . . . same 
size? Yes 

Have it got a red roof ? Yes 
» » • etc. 



Although her perfonnance was less confident and proficient than that <rf 
most West Indian children of her age, it is of interest l>ecause it illustrates in 
several ways the centra! theme of this paper, tke space between. 

Discussion about many educational issues is conducted in tenns of binary 
opposites. Thus teachers are authoritarian or permissive, teaching is child 
centred or teacher centred, structured or unstructured. Childrwti*s linguistic 
abilities are, in a similar way^ subjected to polar yes/no questions : *Can they 
read?\ *Does she understand this utterance?*, *Does he know the meaning of 
this word?* Closer oI>servation however often reveals that there is no c!ear*cut 
choice between the alternatives, A and because the constrasting concepts are 
comparativi* rather than absolute* A and B are the opposite ends of a scale and 
mucn of the interesting data lies between these extremes. 

The intention in this paper is to focus on several different sorts of 
theoretical middle ground^ the space between Ianguag€*s, and dialects, between 
*can* and *can*t\ and the space between words. 

To start with a question raised earlier, what sort of language does 
Jennifer have as her mother tongue? Is her perfonnance that of a native 
English speaker or not? There is not much doubt that the language spc^en in 
Jennifer's home is broad Jamaican dialect, referred to by linguists (though not 
by the Jamaicans who speak it) as Jamaican Creole. 

There is a debate about whether the English-based Creoles spoken in the 
Caribbean should be regarded as varieties of English or not I'his deflate need 
not concern us, especially when it is realised that even in Jamaica, 'pure* Creole 
is something of a theoretical construction. To c{uote Beryl Bailey : 'A given 
speaker is likely to shift back and forth from Creole to English or something 
closely approximating English within a single utterance, without ever being 
conscious of this shift. Most observers of language in Jamaica have encountered 
extreme difficulty in distinguishing between the various layers of the language 
structure, and indeed the fines of demarcation are very hard to draw.' * This 

' Bailey. B. L.. Jamaican Creole syntax. Cambridge University Press. 1966 
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meam that rather than regarding Jennifer's language as a fixed variety with 
inflexible rul&s it is niore useful to ^^.^ard her as operating over a dialect con- 
tinuum with Jamaican Creole at one end and standard English at the other. 
Whatever the arguments aJbout the pure Creole end of the «:ale, Jennifer's 
growing ability to move backwards and for\%*ards along most oi the continuum 
mak» tt essential to regard her as an English dialect speaker — piwided it is 
realised that the dialect she speaks in Kchool Ls the more standard end of her 
dialect range. 

West Indian Ctwie speakers are not unique in their ability to range 
along a dialect continuum^ sometimes switching consciously from one variety 
to another^ sc«netimes unconsciously. The majority erf English speakers do this 
alsa What makes Jennifer's position special is the greater linguistic distance 
between the ends of her dialect <^ate and t!^ educational consiequences or this 
greater distance. 

On entry to the infant school, for exatnple^ she was only really familiar 
with the broad Jamaican dialect spcAen at home. At 6rst the teacher and many 
of Jennifer's dasanates were not entirely intelligible to her Jennifer, as it 
happens, was one of a small but significant minority of West Indian childi^en 
who opt for silence in their first months in th^ infant school — he *ause with- 
drawal appears the safest strategy. 

More significant though for many West Indian children than the 
teacher's intelligibility is the space l>etween spdcen and written English. It 
would not t>e controversial to su^^t that the greater the distance between a 
child's spoken English and the written English he has to learn, the longer it will 
take for that child to achieve literacy. Such a hypoth^is gets considerable sup* 
port from the data afK>ut West Iriian children s reading ages at the infant/ 
junior transition stage. It is safe to arjue that Creole interference in the acquisi- 
tlon of initial literacv is a major factor in the depressed educationxil perfor- 
mance of many West Indian children. 

There are currently several notto aliout how best to teach non- 
standard dialect speakers to read and wt - These approaches have t>een 
developed and discussed in the context of ur: .^n education and black children 
in America. Although the approaches differ, they share a coimnon starting 
point — that the children's language must be viewed efejectively and not as a 
aebased fonn oi 'good^ English. The concept of gom! English itself is a power- 
ftil source of confusion. Consider, for example, Jentufer's second question in the 
traii:^ription i^ve. Is Jennifer's 'Have it got a pointing tower?' good English? 
One's answer depend^ on how the word good is to {)e defined. In this context it 
can l)e interpreted in t^vo different ways : 

1. Good — effective 

2. Good — standard, or socially approved. 

It would appear, unfortunately, that the second meaning usually pre- 
dominates. On a recent in-service course* fifteen teachers were asked to provide 
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synonyuvi for *KOCHr in the i xpn^j^sioti *Kood English*. All the synonyms except 
one were related to the ideit of 5(tundartl Eiifiltsh — many erf them incorporating 
unwarranted value judgements. Thm Rood (standard) English is variously rep- 
rfwnted as proper, correct* Rrammatical, well fonued, pure English^ with tho 
inevitaWe hnplication that non-standard dialects must be imprcmer, mcorrect, 
ungramnmtical ill formed, impure or corrupt, or simply bad English. Non- 
standard dLilect speech is also Judged carelt^ss, slovenly, ugly or just plain 
wrong* 

For a child to have his language judged in this way has powerful 
psychc^ical consequences. And on the part of the teacher it can lead to a 
confusion in language teaching objectives, as the two sepamte meanings of good 
English get run together. It can also lead to an inaccurate diagnosis of c-iil- 
dren*s learning difficultit^s and fault>^ evaluation of their language performance. 
Thus when Jennifer starts her questions 'Have it got* . . ?* she is not bemg 
careless. She k nioving from one grammatical system (Jamaican Creole) to 
another (standard English) and is operating in the space between the two. Broad 
Creole speech does not use auxtliar\' inversion to signal question. In Jennifer** 
c{uestions tlie inversion pattern is that of standard English. But the Crecrfes are 
uninflected I uigiiages* which explains Jennifer's use of the uninflected verb 
•have* instead of the standard English inflection *has'. 

Similarly, Jennifer*s question 'Have they got a lickle tree and a big 
tree?* is probably an intennediate utterance between the Jamaican Creole 
/Wan trii likl an wan trii big?/' and the standard *Is there a little tree and a 
big tree?* Thus what looks like carelessness is in fact impressive evidence of 
Jennifer's developing skill at dialect switching. 

As mentione4 earlier, in detenniniug the appropriate teaching approach 
for dialect speaker* like Jennifer — whether one^s concern is with literacy or 
oracy — the starting point must be an rf>jective exploration of the language 
resources which the child brings to school. But linguistic objectivity is not m 
itself enough to detennine educational objectives. For educational goals are not 
scientific truths, they are matters of opinion. Should one, for eacample, attempt 
to teach children like Jennifer standard English? / c{uestton like that triggers 
a chain of other questions which could well be the subject of another full 
paper.* 

In our work on the Schools Council Project, ^Teaching English to West 
Indian Children*,* we eventually concluded that there was a case for providing 



The Creole transcription used ben? was first used -n Cassidy, F. G.^ Jamaica talk, 
MaemiUan, 1961, and subsequently in Jamaican Creoh syntax and other major 
Inference worlds. 

A discussion c^f some of these questions is contained in Wight, J.. *DiaIect in schoor. 
Educational Rei iew, vol. 24, no. 1, Novemter I971» pp. 47-58. 
This project was baaed at the University of Birmingham; team members were J. Wi^ht, 
R. A. Norris and F. J. Worsley. Pn^essors J. Sinelak and R H. Taylor were project 
co^inators. Concept 7-9 is published by E. J. Arnold, 1972. 



wime systematic help wilh certain standard written forms (ot those West Indian 
children who appeared not to l>e acciuiring and using them easily. The Direct 
Kit in Concept 7-9 vvas the result of this decision. The strategies and actmues 
advocated in this kit are unusual in that thi^ incorporate both foreign language 
teaching practice and certain unportant nw^her-tongue principles* The matonal 
iii designed to teach a pa»cise and rather sltcrt list of standard English gram* 
matical inflections and the techniques are predominantly those of foreign 
language teaching* But there are two salient differences : 

1. Because the children are native English i^peakers, the oral language 
examples used to focus on and then practise the target inflection can much 
mwe varied and detnanding than would be the case if the children were learn- 
ing a new language. 

2. The teacher has to introduce and teach the material in such a way 
as to foster interest in dialect differences and the difference between spoken 
and written English- The danger, which does not exist in teaching a foreign 
language, is that the whole exercise may be interpreted as an attack on the way 
the child and his family speak. This consideration nearly prevented the inclu- 
sion of any material of this sort in Concept 7-9. 

The Dialect Kit contrasts with the 3 main units of teachii^ material 
produced by the project in that it is «>iely ctmcemed writh standard English and 
has no real l^earing on the more fundamental issues involved in the analysis of 
such notions as language proficiency and cwronunication wmpetence* 

It is generally accepted that the clinical measurement of children's 
verbal skill is more difficult than it might at first appear. The tests currently 
available are often described as superficial or culturally biased. The typical test- 
ing situation puts many children on the defensive and crften mystifi^ them with 
its uncontextualised and unfamiliar language activities. The need Sot standard* 
ised comparable .scores forces the test designer to ask the sort of polar questions 
discussed earlier *C3an the child use this grammatical structure?* *Does he know 
that word?* Such questions may be inevitable in stai dardised tests but they are 
too blunt when it comes to analysing command r x language with a view to 
deciding appropriate tcachiniEj and learning activities in the classroom. 

There is, for example, a lot of ^ace between the octremes of knowiiig a 
wMd well and not knowing it at alt. lliis space leaves room for other questions 
such as : *How well do -ou know a word?* *How available is the word for use?* 
Consider for example the following transcription "^vhich is quoted in the manual 
of Concept 7-9, Unit 3. Brian, an fr-year^ld West Indian boy, is describing a 
picture from his symbol-drawing book fw his pjartner, Aswil, to draw. They 
have eye-to-eye contact through a small window in the cardboard screen viiich 
separates them. Aswil posts his answers back throu£^ the window to Brian for 
cheating. In the process Brian can assess the effectiveness of his description and 
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improve it as mK^evHiii^*. In thin instance the task involved is the destcrtption of 
a hlue triangie with a red *X* outside each comer of the triangle : 




Brian : 
Aswit : 
Brian: 
Aswil: 
Brian : 



Brian : 
Aswit 2 
Brian : 

Aswil: 
Brian : 



Brian : 
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A triangle the right way up. 
What colour? 
Re(d) , . . Blue. 
What else? 

A red cross at the top. A red *X* at the side . • • near to the side. A red 
cross at the side is a bit underneath. And the other side is the same. 

Aszvil hands over his drawing: 



Not wrong, you done them too far up. 

Not wron^? Vou have them ti^t wnen you said theyVe not wrong. 
You put them right ... too far up there. 

Blue square — a red triangle on the tq> — a red cross on the top. 
Blue square? 

Not. A red X then a red X. 

Aswil hands over his second drawing: 



Wrong. Done it too far up. 

Blue triangle — a red cross on top and two red — a red cross near 
down, by the — at the bottom — and another red cross on the other 
side down at the bottom. 

AswpI hands over his third drawiftg: 
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Brian : They're too far up again^ 

Blue triangle with a red X on top, and a red X at the boUom by the 
comer and another red X at the bottom by the other corner. 
Aswil hands over hh fourth drawing which is correct. 
Right 

Watching Brian attempt to solve that communication problem^ it was 
tempting to suggest to him the word 'comer* which he so obviously needed to 
estSli&h the position of the two troublesome red crosses. His final docnption^ 
though, demonstrated that the word wa^ there all along as part of his active 
vocabulary. If in the classroom one operates predominately m tenra <rf cmlo- 
ren knowing or not knowing vocabulary, the tendency will be to antiapate and 
provide key words. Sometimes, though, it is better not to do so, but rather to 
create situations where children need to search their own language resourm. 
This has a double value. It should increase the facility with which children are 
able to move around and select from their own vocabulary* It will al«> 
encourage and develop strategies (which are natural to children from a very 
early age) that enable them to cope when a key term Js not known or at least 
not immediately available for use. 

There is an interesting example erf this in the transcription of Jennifer^ 
enquiry (q.v.). She was faced with the task of differentiating verbally between 
a church with a square tower and a church with a spire. Not knowing the word 
spire she coins me expression 'pointing tower^, which as it ha^ns is a 
metaphor that would have been fully appreciated by medieval church builders f 

As mentioned earlier Jennifer is a shy girl — such as might early retreat 
into silence in a face-to-face language testing situation. In fact^ having had tte 
enquiry game in question explained to her, she would not utter a word until 
she had first been given the chance to play the game with Oarole in a quiet 
comer of the classroom, unobserved by the teacher or anybody else. However, 
once confident about what was expected, she was happy to be rea>rded and 
even quite eager to demonstrate the game to visitors to the classroom. 

Another component of conuaunication competence is the element of 
receptive language skill- Here, too, there is some interesting territory between two 
extremes of full understanding and total incomprehemion. Unit 1 <rf the pro* 
jects materials, Listening tviih understanding, is concerned with this receptive 
skill and owes a certain atnount to dt>servation of the processes involvai in 
listening *o and understanding a foreign lan^age. It is not concerned with 
aural discrimination of individual sounds (minimal pairs etc), nor with the 
teaching o( a prescrilntl list of key wwds or conc^ts. Its target is listening flu- 
ency. It works on the assumption that understanding spoken language involves 
the rapid decoding of a stream of speech sounds, that the component q>erations 
are swift and function largely autcHnatically, and that a whole range of {stctws 
can unpede the understanding process and prevent the total picture or meaning 
being cotmnunicated. These factors include signal quality (noisy classrooms), 
length of utterance* quantity of information^ ccwnplexity (both grammatical and 
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^mantic), unfaiiuliarity with spcttific v^ocaimlar)' itents unfaini!iarit>' with 8u!>- 
ject matter in gemTai and the re^uhant reduction of contextual cue;i and of the 
mtener^s ability to anticipate meaning. 

It is also assumed that if the listener do^ not rapidly interpret enough 
of the smtnd code, the whole message may t^e Ic^t — because the listener holdf^ 
on to meanings rather than ^undk In conversation between cquak, where the 
initiative is evenly shared^ the listener can easUy check back if important mean- 
ings are not clear. But in the classroom the child rarely has this opportunity — 
or at least feeU that to be the case. The final assumption is that this recepth^e 
facility^ decoding fluency, can be improved with practice, pitched at the right 
level. 

The Unit I material, accordingly, requires children to listen individually 
to a msette recorder. The child hears stories, riddles, questions, instructions 
etc., all of which require some f?ort of drawn or written re^ni^e based on the 
child*s understanding what he has heard. He is taught and encouraged to 
rewind as often as he needs, to make sure whenever he is not clear. Wltcre the 
children are required to draw picttu^ or patterns in response to instructions, 
it is possible to explore this territor>^ of partial understanding. 

Thus, in a les^son which is the receptive ec^uivalent of the symbol draw- 
ing acth/ity described above, one erf the instructions was : •Draw a circle with 
a line going from the top of the circle to the bottom, then draw a three on the 
left hand side of the line*. In the trials of this Unit, atiout half the children 
whose responses were closely analysed drew the anticipated diagram (sec (a) 
below). Of the remainder some cnildren appeared to have understood very 
little, producing such drawings as (b) and (c). These were dftildren for whoni 
EnglMi was a second language, though their teachers had predicted no dtffi* 
culty for them on this type of activity. Others produced minor variations kucIi 
as (d) and (e) suggesting left/right uncertainty or dialect interference. But there 
was a third group whose response (e.g. (f) ) indicated understanding of most of 
the elements in the mstruction but who had failed to process it satisfactorily in 
its entirety. 



The children working on this unit usually displayed great concentration 
and quickly mastered the rewind facility. Watchtng them, we reached the rather 
c^vbus conclusion that there was little profit (or interest) if the material %vas 
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either so utralghtfomaiti that most chiWreii could cope eply and accurately 
alter a .single Hearing or if it was so involved and difficult that they could niake 
little sewe of it. The ideal level was between these two just on the boundary 
of the child*8 decoding capacity, occasioning the chUd to rewmd once or twice 
and think a hit l>efore committing himself to paper. 

There has l>een litde natural continuity between the topics assetnbled in 
this paper beyond the idea of invesUgating the space between concept^ which 
are sometunes dealt with as though they are rigidly discrete cntxtw^. The final 
space to be considered is not metaphoncal ~ unleas one accepts Whotf s sug- 
Msuon that most •time* language is a metaphor. This is the space between 
Mioken words. In both the transcriptions contained in this paper there is visual 
evidence that the children sometimes hesitated mid-utterance. In fact no 
attempt was made in transcribing to record accurately the frequency Mid duration 
of these pauses. The flow of language on paper is rather more contmuous than 
it wias when spoken. A related phenomenon which occurs within uttwances is 
that of internal reorganisation or running repairs. A good ej«im>le is m the 
second transcription. Brian's penultunate attempt to describe the figure b«ins : 
•Blu«» triangle ... a red cross on top and two red ... a red cross near down» 
down by the . . . at the liottom, etc* TTiese two phenomena are usually an in- 
dication that a child's productive language rraources are being taxed, that he 
is ufting his language creatively, try ing to make the words fit his intended mean- 
ing. It is also sometimes an indication that the child is developing a sense of 
ohiectwity al>out some of his own utterances, an awareness erf how the listener 
mav mterpret them, where for example an expression may be ambiguous and 
calfs for an extra comment It is something of a paradox that while oral fluency 
may be one of the goals of the language teacher, one of the strat^es should be 
to create situations where children can take the initiative Hn^ulstically and use 
their language resources exploratively and hesitantly. This holds true for 
English and fcwreign language teachers alike. And on this question at least, of 
how to organise a classroom for this sort of oral small group activity to be suc- 
cessful, there is not such a surfeit of infonnation that cc«ranumcation tietween 
English and foreign language teachers would be unrewarding. 
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Some meeting points 



It is »ot easy to sutmnurise the views of a conference which r-vealed 
such a wide range of auitudes — moreover one in which both tr a oi 
English and teachers of foreign languages were seekn^ to develop a . .istent 
ratfonale of their own subjects autonomously as well as in relation to eacft 
other. 

It would have served no useful purpose if essential differences between 
*he educational phUosophy of English t^hing and that of foreign language 
teaching had l>ceii glossed over, or if speakers had searched mJy for P«nte of 
superficial agreement. The aim of this conference was not ^R^^^JJ^-.^^ 
is merely to estal>lis!i a temporary alliance for some inunediate operaUonal 
advantage. It was far more fundamental : to exaimne both the rote of English 
and tiw justificauon for foreign language teaching m the whole cumculum^ 
against an awareness of the changing social ren>on8ibilihf of education. If tt» 
conference had served only to clarify views about both Engbsh and foreign 
languages in the classroom, and then left them poles apart, it would still, have 
l)eeS wjrthwhUe. But far from leaving them in entrenched posiuoM, stMnng at 
each other uncomprehendingly across a no-man's-land of disputed and unoc- 
cupied territory, it led to an increased awareness of the complex relauonship 
between the mother tongue - in Mr Doughty»s phrase the pupd s pnncii«I 
means for making personal his experience of the world — and his knowledge of 
a foreign language which by its nature represents a speaal mcrease <rf such 
experiaice. Nor did it ever become a flat confrontauon tetween those who saw 
EiSish teaching as creative, sodaUy conciliatory and mdtviduallv variable, and 
th^ who saw foreign language learning as a behaviounsttcally detennin^ 
skill, emphasising conformity within an ardficially contrived social role miles 
atvay from the pupil's real life, and operating withm narrow hnguisUc 
constraints. 

A first reading of the preceding papers tends to expose differences much 
mot« clearly than community of interest. In searching for an essential link be- 
twcen home and school, Dr Rosen seeks in English the means to maintain and 
develop the pupil's security and potential withmtt denymg or discountutg his 
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hmie experietice and loyalty. Profmsw Britton, Im usunediateiy concerned 
with the s^octat duties or En^lfsh^ elatorat^ the value to the individuaJ of 
developmg its expressive role. Thence^ as he says, *the spectrum from expressive 
to poetic language « . . must lead to the kind of achievetnent we look for in 
English lessons*. 

Rather shakily as yet, amie socloUnguistic foundatbns for a theory of 
Englirfi teaching become apparent. Mr Doughty, hoth in his paper and ebe- 
where, makes a strong plea for 'an educational theory of langu^* in which 
English is more clearly recognised as spreading throughout die curriculum. 
Nevertheless, Professor Britton sa>^, 'as English teachers we have tend^ to 
regard teachers of a foreign language as having less in ccnnroon with the cause 
we are promoting than have teachers of most other subjects . . 

The implied challenge, that fmeign languages can have no such claims 
as English in relation to the curriculum as a whole, is taken up by I^fessor 
Hawkins. To him they are extrovert where English is introvert. While Dr 
Rosen wants the school to reinforce the neglected values of the home environ- 
ment, Profes^r Hawkins claims that schod may indeed become a refuge for 
the child within which his freedom from outside pressures is guaranteed. Both 
are indeed for freedom, whether it he freedom from prejudice abcmt fand hence 
distrust oO the resources of vernacular speech, or pupils* freedom f«>m 'some of 
the pressures of market forces and parents* Inability to defend them against 
would-be exploiters*. While one wishes to develop more fully the child*s ^sting 
and neglected language resomres, the other wishes consciously to extend them 
through a foreign language. This complexitY erf interrelaticm^ip arises partly 
from the double function of language teaching (whatever the language) : the 
need to equip children with cotnmunicative competence socially, and at the 
same time the need to develop their individual cultural awareness. 

It is against such creeds of social purp<^ and individualised develop- 
ment fa classic dichotomy of British educational thinking) that Dr BurstolTs 
careful assessment of observed correlations between attitudes and measureable 
performance in French must be seen. It is a pity that no parallel study rf 
English has been made; perhaps this cannot be done until the aims of English 
teaching are more widely agreed than at present. If as she says •boys in 
secondary modem sch(x>ls exhibit more hostile attitudes towards foreigners and 
their culture than any other group erf pupils . . .* both English and foreign 
language teachers have a major task before them, for hoth are concern^ with 
social attitudes and with developing tolerance and understanding of cultural 
differences. 

Two papers deal esmlicitly with language as distinct frmn teaching auns 
and methods. Mr Forsyth analyses some aq>ectft of the use of English by 
teachers, as distinct from what is taught Once again k is sobering to find that 
teachers are so talkative and pupils so passive. Control of di^urse by teachers 
today may be more complex^ and indeed more subtle, than in the past; never* 
theless the traditional pattern of teacher-directed activity, even in speech, secsns 
to remain in spite of all our child*centred theories. Mr Forsyth ^ows hew 
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liinguuge Ik wM ii\ ihv vUi^smm u\ coiitml Icartitng and structure techniques 
of te^iiig. This, he »a\>i, is wfiut do as tcachew, whatever the phitesophy 
of our particular subject — l>e it EnKli^h, «:ience or a foreign language. 

Mr Wight's The space brtwtrn reprefients anothw ^tential im^etinff 
pint Faced with the problem of the West Indian pupil who h comcioi»Iy and 
mdeed nece^i^ily acquiring a new dialect of English, the identity between 
English as an individual and social means of eiqiressicwi and communication* 
and English as a collection of new linguistic habits to Ik? learned, becwnen 
apparent So too does the importatice of using coinniunication l>etwecn pupUs 
as a fundamental means to develop conceptualisation. Such techniques are 
clearly as important for non-immigrant English children as for immigrants* 

Practical methods of providing language education for imt^Mjrrant pupils 
in a non-selective secondary school were demonstrated by Mr barwise with a 
fihn showing worit at Deane High School^ Bolton. This empha»sed ccM^>erat|on 
Ijetween English and other subjects^ and the special use erf ^ence in teaching 
Englfah, It may well be that ^cultural confrontation* can lie eased when English 
Is thus learned in a context other than the *English* lesson. 

But l)ecause the cultural a)ntent accounts for the foreignness of foreign 
languages, just as much as the unfamiliar nois^ and syntactic patterns which 
they require, the non-English speaking immigrants, notably those from India 
and Pakistan, provide the greatest challenge to alt language teachers in British 
i^chools today. To such children we often assume English shall be taiight to 
serve the eoucational purpose of a surrogate mother tongue. Unlike the 
workinf^ class dialects <rf Dr Rosen or the liberating French and Spanish of 
Pr^essor Hawkins, their o%tfn languages seem to be given no educaticmal poten- 
tial or indeed any recognition beyotui getting in the way. While this thc^ne is 
given little prominence in the preceding papers^ it recurs below. 

It was against this background that the conference working ftarties were 
asked to consider and report on a numl>er of topics : their conclusions are 
Iwiefly Nummarised here. 

Classroom teaching materials to facilitate language co-ordination 

Referring to the prc^>o^l made by Professor Hawkins, it seems that 
there is a place in the curriculum for the study of language,^ Such a course 
would aim to promote an awareness of differences in language behavbur and 
should ccwsciously aim to increase sympathy tou^ards speakers of other dialects 
and languages with a different background or culture. 

Taking an a starting point the children's own experience of langua^ (Le, 
their own initiation into a foreign language, their ^n>erience of immigrant 
pupils in and out of school^ and their acquaintance with local dialects) it could 
well provide excellent c^portunities for enriching their ufte of English, for 

^ See also Modem languages and European studies ^ILT Reports and Papers 9), chapter 
9 and appemtuc t. 
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if)creai(in}i; their uttdmtaitdm)( of all cottutiunicattaii proces^'?^, for developinf? 
an au^arenm of thn roniritHttionH nf other grouj^s to su)ctet)[« and for providing 
imif^t into tlw development of Europe - • and indeed the influence of Europe 
on tiie rest of the Impiemmting such a pro{(ranune» ttOH*ever» \vottld 

most certainly require some nKKlt6cation of the present pattern of training 
teachers^ both of Engtinh and of foreran languages. 

Tracker training to facititate co-ordination 

The content of pre-service and in-service training will be a major factor 
in Kreater co-ordination <^ lani^age teaching. In pre-fiervice courm, lii^isti^ 
and comparative literary studies could establish bridges between Ei^U^ and 
foreign languages, white European studies in colleges and detriments of edu* 
cation could l»e of In'tteftt to both. C-learly att teachers would profit from some 
study of language as it is actually used in the dassrocnn^ and more insight into 
techniques to do this should be provided. Tliere exist notable differences in 
teachen* attitudes towai^ teaching English and teaching foreign languages — 
for example^ the English teacher's emphasis on creative work contrasts with the 
foreign language teacherS preoccupation with establishing control syntax* 
Devebpment of a systematic common core of linguistic terminology^ applicable 
to alt languages, could well fonn a link in their training. 

Clearly tlH^ joint ex{>erietKe and knowledge of English and foreign 
language teachers (especially in primary schools) could often be applied to me 
u€ed& o( immigrant pupils, lliere are occasional examples ot thts^ but they axe 
all too rare* 

In-service training can, !i:>wever, make an immediate impact : joint 
training schemes can well include teachers of English and foreign languages: 



exchanges, and practkal work in contrasttve linguistics and soctolinguistics in 
teachers* workshops are particularly desirabU^. 

Frobtems of schoai organisation 

The provision of modem ianguap;€$ for at least two y?ars for all children 
(including non-English speaking immigrants), followed by rational courses 
adjusted to children's ability, is regarded as desirat)!e. 

Within schools, organissation should provide for horissontal cross- 
disciplinary links in place of or additional to the traditional vertical and 
hierarchical departmental organisation. This will provide better opportunities 
for time-tal>le blocking and for possible team teaching in which all language 
study can be co-ordinated. 

The development of the study of language may present cnrganisational 
difficulties : in comprehensive schools teachers of foreign languages ctften retain 
the traditions of more academic teaching, while there is a general shortage of 
specialist staff and crf'ten a high rate of turnover. Ckw^rative or team teadiing 



opportunities for teachers d[ English 
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dtsnands contlnutty of teaching. The development of new cumcular ^li^ces 
»vitt miuire not only more staff hut specific in.service training within schooB. 

Home /school interaction 

While the interaction between home and school is central to problems of 
language learning and development, it is also the subject of alamungly contra- 
dictory theories — usually based on limited research and on wide assumptions. 

Research appears to be most required on such subjects as : 

(a) The nature of the language l«med at home; the effecte on 
school performance of a literate or non-literate htBne or w the 
mother's awareness of language. (This may not necessarily be a 
cla8s>related question.) 

(b) Correspondence and conflict lieiween the child's language and 
the teacher's language : is this a matter of teachers* attitudes wmch 
could be changed? Would changes cause a significant difference m 
pupils* aUitudes towards school or in their adiievement there? 

(c) TTie effect of the hwne culture on parents* and children's total 
attitudes to education; the pc»sible dfects of alienation on foreign 
language as well as on English learning. 

The English teacher has a special responsibility and opportunity to 
integrate the linguistic experience and resources provided by che hcmiewith 
those provided in school, ^lo^eover, if foreign languages are not to be segregated 
subjects, success in learning them will inevitably depend on such mttOTatiwi. 
I.Anguage departments in schools therefore have a special responsibihty for 
fostering a close relationship between schools and homes. 

Local adt'ifrrs and resource eetitn's 

In large LEAs there is frequently little co-operation between advisers for 
English, foreign languages and immigrant education. In smaller authonues one 
person may well be responsible for all three areas of work. To some extent the 
development of closer co-operation between advisers must depend on the overt 
desire <rf schools for closer integration of subject; at presmt there ta httle 
evidence of co-(^)eration on a wide scale. 

Local meetings between the representatives of language associations to 
discuss their over'appin«( interests are desirable. These could well he su]^ted 
by r^onal semitiars on current researches which are seen to be relevant to both 
£n^^ and foreign language teaching. 

It is believed that local resource centres, whether LEA- w school-based, 
at present ptwide much more for English than for foreign lan^iag^ Better 
and wider provision for foreign languages would encour^ co-<wdinatton. 

Th0 language needs of science and other subjects 

Not only the working parties, but the conference as a whole, frequently 
lioted that every teacher was an English teacher — although some were more 
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HO than others. Sciimce can paKily be identified as a subject in which a certain 

Erectsion in the U9ie of Gn^ikh can be taught^ although many oth^ subjects 
ave a similar potential which is often unexplmted. 

Diagrainmatically the influence of the medium (e.g. science) on language 
development can he illustrated : 



MEDIUM 



child's own language 
INPUT ■ 

problem to i)e solved 



AGTivrrv 

(characteristic of a 
science lesj^on) 



technical tenm and 
fonm of language 

OUTPUT 

definition and 
solution of prc^lem 



The activity can well involve expressive and imaginative language in 
group discussion and experimental work. The use of accurate technical termino- 
logy should thus l>e a product of such activity, as the output, rather than a part 
of the presentation of the {problem at the input stage. 

Teachers of all subjects require a clearer understanding of the demands 
itteir own subjects make on the langu^e ability of pupils : at present oppor^ 
nmities for developing the pupil's use of English are often neglected. 

The overall language skills of pupils (whether derived from the teaching 
of English or of foreign languages) inevitably contribute to the use of Englim 
in all subjects, even if teachers English or foreign lang^uages cannot often ex- 
plicitly direct their teaching to the special needs of particular subjects. 

The special needs of immigfants 

Every school must be ^le to develop resources to deal with whatever 
problems of multi-racial education it has to face. As far as unmigrants are 
concerned, lan^age teaching cannot be limited to teaching English vocabulary 
or structure; mevitably it must also include propagating a range of cultunu 
behaviour and beliefs on which the whole school curriculum is based. The 
cultural heritage of immigrants should certainly l>e preserved and understood in 
the school no less than that of its native English pupils. 

While English teachers in particular seem to have a special responsibility 
(or this, it is a misconception that the English lesson always provides immigrants 
with the best introduction to the mainstream curriculum of the school, Saence 
and other subjects are probably more effective, especially if their lai^itage 
demands are carefully analysed and suitably sunplified for immigrants so as to 
l\e the basis for teaching them facility in English. 

FcH^ign languages should certainly^ also l3e taught to immigrant chiidreii» 
although if they are already having special problems with Engl»lk, this dbould 
lie taken mto account in deciding wnen. To some immigrants their previous 
language k-aming experience may well be an advantage. Immigrants' own 
languages should be c^ered within the range of fcMreign language options in 
schools where there is a demand for them. 
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Thisi brief sutwy of opinions anil suggestions from conference parlici* 
pantii perhaps exhibits a certain caution, appropriate to those wlio have Uie 
daily problems of school organisation and teaching to face, al)Out embarking on 
radical changes of curricutar organisation* Nevwtiieless some clear indtcatiom 
for the future emerge : teachers of English and of foreign languaj^ wish to 
know much more al>out eacli other's woric; they have a common concq>t of 
language in the curriculum; they realise its importance to other subjects — and 
at the same thne ^ee clearly the function of other subjects in developing 
lai^tmge ability. 

1*raditions however, remain strong, and are protected by training an 
well as by the cake of custom developed in particular schocds. Paradoxically, 
rapid staff changes in scIk>oIs tend to perpetuate existing methods and attitudes 
by teachers rather than vary thetn, for when one's stay is short it is easier to 
conform than to initiate change. 

Whether it is clasK*based, race*determined or economically generated* 
contrast (and sometimes conflict) between the culturally determined language 
of thne home and the expectations of the school k a notion which gives rise to 
constant unease. As always too, the mass media seem to loom Iarge» and 
teachers are often undecided whether to regard them as allies or as enemies in 
their work. 

The position of immigrants* own languages needs more thought. 
Obviously they cannot Ijt left out of any compreliensive theory of language in 
education; as children*s mother tongues tliey deserve at least as much consider* 
atton as any other identifiable out-of-school vernacular, be it West Indian, 
wwking-cbss or middle»class English. Periiaps they deserve far more» since they 
are more clearly culturally discrete and linguistically autonomous.^ There may 
indeed 1^ a case (or bilingual teaching in which Urou and Punjabi are used in 
some schools, so that the frequently recommended respect for the culture of 
immigrants can thus have a practical and useful expression. 

The explorations of the functions of language in education which have 
l)een cdlectea here are only a starting point. 'I*he first need is for teachers of 
English and of foreign languages to have a clear understanding of, and respect 
for, each others* aims. To some it may appear that while it is ccHtnparatively 
easy to find a community of purpose in theory, it is less easy to implement it in 

Practice — in tenns of planned classroom activity and particular syllabuses, 
lut at the most practical level of all, that of the pupil on the receiving end of 
at! the language teaching which the school provides, cc^relation and some form 
of coK>rdsnation inevitably takes place. The true meeting point is the individual 
pupil who will construct his own language universe from this total experience, 
however it is presented. Should not his task be made easier by conscious design ? 
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I JEA repre^ntattves are identified by the name of their authority which is given 
in hrackets. 
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H. Alker, General Adi^ser, Primcry Education, (Rochdale) 

Mth C. S. Bank, Brierfield Mansfield High School Nelson, (Lancashire) 
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B. Bates, Breezekill School, (Oldham) 

H. S. Baxter, Seedfietd County Secondary School, (Bury) 

J. S. Baxter Advisory Teacher for French, (Cherfiire) 

H» C. Bentley, General Adviser, Secondary Education, (Rochdale) 

P. Birdiaii, Lymm County Grammar School, (Ch^hire) 

Dr A. Bird, Edge Hill College of Education, Ormskirk 

Mrs C. E. Bowleg, Fylde Lodge High School, (Stockport) 

A. F. BoxfcMrd, Ormonde High School, Liverpool, (Lancashire) 

G. R. BranunaU, Stockport School, (Stockport) 

Professor J. N. Britton, Un-versity of London Goldsmiths* Cotte^e 
N. C. Burgess, Senior Inspector for Modern Languages, (Ch^ire) 
Dr Clare Burstail, National Foundation for Educational Research in England 
and Wales 

<X R. Calton, Hazel Grove County High School, (Cheshire) 
A* Cardus, Manchester Teachers' Centre, (Manchester) 

B, K. Daviscm, Mesmere Park High School, Eceles, (Lancashire) 
J. W. Dixon, Greenhill School, (Rochdale) 

J. S, Dougan, Teacher^ Adviser, (Salford) 
Mrs E« A. Doughty 

P. S. Doughty, Manchester College of Education 
J. G. P. Awards, WUbraham Htgh School, (Manchester) 
J. H. Edwards, Runcorn Norton Priory County Comprehensive School, 
(Cheshire) 

J. D. Emmott, Manchester Teachers' Centre, (Manch^ter) 
Mrs E. C. Ewen, National Foundation for Educational Research in England 
and W(des 

L J. Forsyth, Centre for Language in Primary Education, Inner London 

Eduration Authority 
Mrs M, A. Gadian, Yew Tree High School, (Manchester) 
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G. Gluyas, Brinnington Secondary School, (Stockport) 
Miss J. R. Gordon, Shaw field Middle School, (Rochdale) 
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Mre Greenhalgh, Bury Church School, (Bury) 
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P. H. Hoy, HMI 
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A* Kenna, St. Gabriers Roman Catholic Secondary School, (Bury) 
Miss D. Kyne, Dukinfteld Astley County Grammar School for Girls, (Cheshire) 
Mrs C. Leach, St. Mark's Roman Catholic Secondary School, (Manchester) 

F. Liddell, Centre for Information on the Teaching of English (Edinburgh) 
Miss P. M. Logan, Abraham Moss Centre, (Manchester) 
Miss H. N. Lunt, Centre for Information on Language Teaching and Research 
Mrs \L McKeown, HowaHh Cross Middle School, (Rochdale) 
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